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-McCutcheon’s” 
Sweaters, Scarfs 
. and Hats 
of Camel's Hair 


IGHT as a thistle, cozily warm, softly brown as 


frost-tinged oak leaves, Camel’s Hair becomes a 
part of autumn itself—most essential to the correct 


fall wardrobe. 
Sweater Sets 


The woman who desires a truly effective sports costume 
will be delighted with the new Camel’s Hair’ Sweater 
Sets, including Sweater, Scarf and Hat; the one empha- 
sizing the smartness of the other. As a suggestion, a 
most acceptable gift. 

_ In Wool, Silk, or Camel’s Hair the Scarf may be selected 
to harmonize or to flaunt a vivid color note against a 


‘dark costume. 
eae Hats 


Out-of-door smartness characterizes these new Hats. 
For wear with Sweaters of Wool and street costumes, 
there are a number of models — all excl with 
McCutcheon’s. é 


Orders by Correspondence ; 
given our special attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., New York 


and Company. 339 pp. rier ae by 
mail of the Survey, $1.95. 

True Love. By Allan Monkhouse. fs Sis 
Holt and Company. 375 pp. - Price, $1.75; 
by mail of the Survey, $1.95. 

POLITICAL THOUGHT IN ENGLAND FROM LocKE 
TO BENTHAM. By Harold J. Laski. Henry 
Holt and Company. Home University 
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‘Tue Case For CariTALisM. 


By Hartley 
Withers. E. P. Dutton & Co. 255 pp. 
Price, $2.50; by mail of the Survey, $2.70. 
hltaeds ConTROL OF DISTRIBUTION OF Foops. 
By Albert N. Merritt. The Macmillan 
Company. 237 pp. Illustrated. Price, 
$2.25; by mail of the Survey, $2.40. 

THE FOUNDING OF A Nation. By Frank M. 
Gregg. George H. Doran Co. 481 pp. 
Price, $2.25; ie mail of the Survey, $2.50. 
HE UNITED "STATES In Our Own Times: © 
1865-1920. By Paul L. Haworth. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, 563 pp. Price, ‘$2.25; by 
ail of the Survey, $2.50. 

ie es By Rene Juta. las Holt 


of the Survey, $1.05. 


THe UNCENSORED LETTERS OF iA CANTEEN 
Girt. Anonymous. ‘Henry Holt and. 


of the Survey, $1.75. 

CLaupe’s SECOND BOOK. ay Mrs. Kelway- 
Bamber. Henry Holt and Company. 123 
eG ced $1. 60; sist mail of. si SURVEY, 


Library. 323 pp. Price, 90 cents; by mail 


Company. 265 pp. Price, a. 555 by mail | 
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Tests. By Lewis M. Terman. Houg 
Mifflin Company. 32 pp. Price, $1.06 
mail of the Survey, $1,10. 

ABBREVIATED FILING RECORD CARD. ‘By L 
M. Terman. Houghton Mifflin | Comp 
In packages of 25. Price, $1; by m 
the Survey, $1.10. 

THE INFLUENCE OF OVERSEA ExPANston 
ENGLAND To 1700. By James E. Gille 
Studies in History for Columbia Un 
sity. Longmans, Green & Co. 367, 
paper bound. Price $3; by mail of 
Survey, $3.25. ie 
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America’s STAKE IN THE Far Fas 
Charles Harvey Fahs. Association 
170 pp. paper bound. Price, 95 
by mail of the Survey, $1.05. 

AMERICA’S MARITIME PROGRESS. By 
Weiss. The New York Marine Ng 
525 pp. Illustrated. Price, $7; 
of the Survey, $7.40. 

Moperw SpirirismM. By A. T. Schofield. 
Blakiston’s Son & Co. 260 pp. 
$1.25; by mail of the Survey, $ 

THE VoIcE oF THE NEGRO. By Robe: 
Kerlin. E. P. Dutton and Company. | 
ty Price, $2. 50; by mail of the : 

THe AMERICAN PRISON SysTeM. ne J 
Webb. Published by the author a’ 
6, Box 1, Salem, Oregon. 262 pp. 
$2: by mail of the Survey, $2.20. 

Jewisy CHILDREN. By Shalom . 
Translated from the Yiddish by Hi: 
Berman. Alfred A. Knopf. 280 
Price, $2; by. mail of the Survey, $2. 

Tue Case For Liperty. By E. S. P. Ha’ 

E. P. Dutton and Company, 128 pp. 

$2.50; by mail of the SURVEY, $2. 65 


POLITICAL SUMMARY OF THE Unirep Sr. 
1789-1920. By Ernest Fletcher Cl: 
E. P. Dutton and Company. 32 pp. 
$1; by mail of the Survey, $1.07. 

Tue RUSSIAN PEASANT AND THE REVOLI 
By Maurice G. Hindus, Henry Ho 
Company. 327 pp. Price, $2; by 
the Survey, $2.20. 

‘CoaL, IRON AND Wak. By Edwin C 
Henry Holt and Company. 375 pp. 
$3; by mail of the SURVEY, $3.20. 

MIND ENERGY. By Henri Bergson. T 
lated by H. Wildon Carr. Hen 
and Company. 262 pp. Price, $2 
mail of the Survey, $2.70. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF War. By Marsh 
dinand Foch. Translated by Hil 
loc. Henry Holt and Company. 
Price, $7.50; by mail of the Survey, 

SocloLocy AND Mopern SoctaL PRoB 
Charles A. Ellwood. New Editi 
ican Book Company. 416 
$1.48; by mail of the SURVEY, 

A History OF FRANCE. _ 
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Price, $35 by mail of the 
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nities in A Social work making less insistent demands than 
those of an active executive position, He leaves the Buffalo _ 
society with the most cordial appreciation by the trustees for — 
his long record of service. Mr, Almy will continue until his 
successor is appointed. 

Mr. Almy came into social work a graduate of Harvard — 
wis had spent several years in the practice of law. A native 
of New Bedford, Massachusetts, he moved to Buffalo shortly © 
after his graduation from the Harvard Law School and became 
interested at once in the work of the new Charity Organiza: 
tion society in that city. At the resignation of Nathaniel S. 
Rosenau, the secretary of the society, to become the head hee 
the united charities of New York, Mr. Almy became secre- 
tary and has held the position continuously since. The Buf- 
falo society was the first Charity Organization Society in the 


United States of America, and it is 2 remarkable fact that it 


has had in its whole history only two full-time secretaries. In 


~ the life of a social organization extending over forty-three years 


this would not always seem an enviable record of service, Few 


organizations, however, have so remarkable a record to their 


credit. During the last quarter century the development OR 
social ideals and the promotion of the social welfare in Buffalo — 
have been traceable in large part. to its influence under Mr. 
Almy’s leadership. His interests have been nation wide, He 
was president of the National Conference of Social Work in 
1917, has been a member of the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Association for Organizing Family Social Work, and 


was for many years active in the National Civil Service Reform 


Association, as well as the National Municipal League. He 


will continue in Buffalo as a volunteer worker, devoting much WM 


of his ti 


me to oe mOge and speaking. 


fi LEAGUE OF NATIONS FOR HEALTH 


HE first international conference in which ‘Germany 
has shared since the war was the International Con- 
ference on the Causes of Death which preceded the ; 
International Conference on Tuberculosis recently closed in 
Dr. Haven Emerson of New York, who has just re 
turned from attendance as a delegate at both conferences, in 
an interview with a representative of the Survey, recalled 
the fact that neither Germany nor England took part in th 
eo nats the previous international conference in 3909 


was held in pides to establish comparability in the: reports i [ 
of deaths throughout the civilized world. Death statistics 
for France and for various other countries in the past have — 
been. published without separation according to sex and in sone 
nall a number of age groups as to make careful study, such - 
as is common in England, Switzerland, and the United States, 


ee 


possible on a true international basis. 


‘ The most important improvement in the agreement among. 
ations is Loaid Dr. peterson] was the decision to report deaths 


VSP 
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_ “yore YES ON THE TAX RELIEF MEASURES AND PREVENT THIS” 


How the cartoonist in the recent campaign made the social 


appeal to the voter 


ip by sex and by age groups in sufficient detail to make it pos- 
sible to use international data for the analysis and planning 
of public health programs and for public health propaganda 
and education. 

The advances in medicine, especially with regard to the- 
‘causes of disease and public health administration, in the last ten 
years, have made it necessary to change the classification of 
causes of death. This is especially so with regard to syphilis 
and to the communicable diseases—meningitis, polio-myelitis, and 
lethargic encephalitis, all diseases which have been intensively 
_ studied, and which have become subjects of administrative action 
_ in a way never before thought practicable. 

_ Important support for the more constructive suggestions pre- 
sented at this conference was obtained from Great Britain, in- 
_. eluding Scotland and Ireland, through the official registry offices, 

- from Switzerland, Denmark, Chile, Peru, China, and Bulgaria, , 
while the conservative elements, more inclined to retain the pre- 
vious basis of international statistics, were represented by France 

and by those countries dominated by the Latin ‘influences. 

‘The appeal of Leon Bourgeois, president of the Coun- 
_ cil of the League of Nations, at the International Conference 
_ on Tuberculosis, for an international association in the war- 

_ fare against disease, was of a special significance to Ameri- 

' cans, Dr. Emerson said, because of Bourgeois’ statement that 

“there was at least one league of nations which Americans 
___ would be sure to join immediately—a league of nations against 

_ disease.” 

‘The tendency shown, throughout the immediate social pro- 
_ grams of the various countries represented was for expansion 
of the use of small homes and visiting nurse supervision for 
tuberculous patients, rather than the development of large 
institutions under government authority. Sweden made the 
most important constructive suggestions along this line. Cer- 

_ tain concessions were reported from Roumania, by which men 
obligated for military service, and found to be tubercular, 
_ might serve under supervision, as tuberculous patients. 

This meeting reestablished the International Congress on 
‘Tuberculosis which was organized and in operation many 


‘years before the war. Sir Robert Phillips of Edinburgh suc- 


; if second anniversary of the armistice is being ce 


_ ARMISTICE OR PEACE 


brated this week throughout the United States. Mz 

of the churches have planned a special armistice servic 

for the coming Sunday. But there are those who ask whethe 
a two years’ continuation of ah armistice without peace is — 
matter for rejoicing. The technical prolongation of the we 
with Germany quite aside, the Fellowship of Reconciliation 
an interdenominational organization of Christian men an 
women working for international peace, makes the charge thai 
there is no peace internally or externally. Nations still vie 
with each other in increasing armaments. New, mysteriot 
weapons of war are shown nightly on movie screens, forebodi 
a “next war” more bloody and deadly even than the | 
Commercial rivalry has extended from the navigable waters te 
the navigable air. Animosity against individual nations or 6 
representatives of different nationalities in America again 
in the first days of the war,expresses itself noisily in press 
assembly. Worse, there is a recurrence of group antagon 
within the American body politic. The American Jewish C 
mittee this week is discussing how to meet the anti-Semitic 2 
tacks of a wealthy middle-western manufacturer and a ral) 
spread of anti-Jewish sentiments in circles that have hitherto}: 
been free from them. A small group in New Jersey, calling 
itself the National Patriotic Alliance, publishes a newspaper, 
the American Citizen, which in the name of Americanism at 
tacks indiscriminatingly everything connected with the Rom: 4 
Catholic Church. Between capital and labor there is armistice 
but not peace. None of the great outstanding conflicts in this 
country of the last two years have been settled permanently 
the basis of principles recognized as just by both sides. In the 
face of such facts as these, the Fellowship of Reconciliation 
asks that the Armistice Day celebration be dedicated “ to the 
unfinished work of those who gave their lives to end war ”— : 
| 


\ 


first, by insisting that the United States lead to disarmament 
second, by reaffirming our belief in the “ power of redemptiv 
love and of reliance upon spiritual forces”’ to end racial an 


group conflict at home as well as among the nations. 


THE WHIPPING-POST 

The whipping-post as a Crime deterrent is praised and ¢ 
rogated by residents of Delaware, the only state in the Unio 
which has retained it. According to the Detroit News whe 
special correspondent has made some gauge of public sentiment 
in Delaware as to the efficacy of this means of punishment, 
two former attorney-generals, now law partners, represent the 
poles of opinion on the matter. Andrew C. Gray is quoted 
saying that the whipping-post is Delaware's greatest instit 
tion, and that it is the direct cause of the absence of a crim 
wave in Delaware at the present time. H. H. Ward, says tl 
correspondent, calls it a relic of barbarism, says it bestialize 
the man whipped and debauches the community which tolerat 
the whipping, and states that there is no proof that it acts a 
crime deterrent. : 
A more considered statement, comments the News, is that 
the present attorney-general, David J. Reinhardt, who says 
that the whipping-post should be abolished, that the more in- 
telligent and humane persons of his state agree with him, al- 
though he thinks the people as. a whole feel safer with it pre 
served. If it is kept, Mr. Reinhardt is of the opinion that the 
public should not know the name of the man who is flog; 
since it casts obloquy on him and his family for the rest of his 
life; on the other hand widest publicity should be given to th 
fact that men are being whipped. Bai 
~“T am not blind,’ Mr. Reinhardt is quoted as saying, “ 
the fact that there is reason to believe that the Delaware w! 
ping-post may possibly keep outside crooks from in 


em of F dcipline in th he Wisinaton prison, which is de- 
d in the same Bauer ae 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


-EASURED by the standards sanctioned by the Inter- 
national Labor Conference held at Washington a year 
under the auspices of the League of Nations, the 
ited States is one of the backward countries.. Peculiarities 
her industrial development and of her political history have 
vented the United States from keeping pace in this field 
ith other progressive peoples. erican failure in the mat- 
+ of the social regulation of employment is furthermore not 
evil which can be squarely placed at the door of any single 
up or class. Certainly unions and employers have been 
ly reluctant to support, where they have not actually op- 
, the upbuilding of modern employment and social insur- 
ce systems. The result is that, as John B. Andrews, secre- 
y of the American Association for Labor TeasliGon, points 
jut in a statement to the press this week, the United States is 

n the midst of another season of unemployment, without hay- 
1g _mastered and applied the ons of © preceding times of 


ix years ago we ad months of industrial depression [says 
ir. Andrews]. Hundreds of thousands of workers were without 
jobs. Municipal lodging houses overflowed ino city morgues, 
‘where footsore and discouraged men on bitter winter nights-slept 

n rows on the floor. We even had nightly raids on the churches 
men who admitted they came to sleep in the pews. We had 
ead lines. Committees were organized, conferences were held, 
' and many fine dinners were enjoyed where the unemployed were 

discussed. Mobs marched upon city halls, and investigators gath- 
ered statistics. Meanwhile, desperate housewives overturned 
| push-carts- ‘upon the public streets, while rude workmen accus- 
tomed to meat were gently advised to eat fish. 


In the course of months ‘industrial conditions improved. And 
th the passing of that crisis public interest in unemployment 
cewise passed away. It is one of the tragedies of this problem 
a America that public attention can be directed to it only in time _ 

f crises, when energies must be concentrated chiefly upon tem- 
porary charity ‘relief. Out of the conferences of six years ago 
jid come a practical program for the permanent relief and 
_ prevention of ss ee panos a nation-wide ay 


t-of-work payments oe and extends the scope so as to 
a eight million workers—making a total of 
ers insured against unemployment—a quar- 

ae cheat ‘The United States is, Mr. An- 
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ten-year play program will be put into effect by the Cleve- ~ 


_ fare organizations in Cleveland. 


committee of nine members will serve as the link between the Be 
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a BRANDEIS 
Washington, Noy. 7, 1920. 


. To THE Epirors: 

The Survey—and specifically Mr. Lane and Mr. 
Lasker—are to be congratulated on the admirable pro- — 
hibition number [November 6]. The presentation of | 
the results of the inquiry is comprehensive, interesting | ue 
“and effective. It is discriminating and eminently fair 10 


-in the handling of material. Mr. Lane was wise, | 
among other things, in his clear exposure of the private | “ 
still—as was Mr. Lasker in his statement, in A Look | — 


Ahead, of existing defects. 

Grand Rapids appears to have been a very wise selec e 
tion as the field of inquiry, and I was particularly {| 
glad to find the phrase which you used referring to it: % 
“Nor is a typical American city undistinguished’ by 
characteristics peculiarly its own.” . The great Amer- 
ica for which we long is unattainable unless that indi- 
viduality of communities becomes far more highly de- 
veloped and becomes a common American phenomenon. 
‘For a century our growth has come through national 
expansion and the increase of the functions of the fed- 
eral government. The growth of the future—at least 


1 of the immediate future—must be in quality and spir- 


itual value. And-that can come only through the con- 

centrated, intensified striving of smaller groups. ‘The 
field for special effort should now be the state, the city, 
the village—and each should be led to seek to excel in 
something peculiar to it. If ideals are developed locally 
the national ones will come pretty near taking care 
of themselves. Louis D. BRANDEIS. 


jobs. Consequently unemployment insurance must be a first ~ 
charge on society. In this country we have not a beginning. 


A CITY LEARNING TO PLAY . 


GNEEAN D is learning to play. Lessons began along 
with the school year and will continue for ten years — the 
length of the course. Rowland Haynes, former recreation 
director for the War Camp Community Service, has outlined 
this ten-year program of recreation, basing his plans on the — 
results of the recreational survey made under the auspices of 
the Cleveland Foundation. Mr, Haynes was consulting direc- 
tor for the survey, which was made by Allen T. Burns. This 
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land Recreation Council, which has 4,000 members. Prac- | 
tically every organization in the city—labor unions, social — 
settlements, men’s and women’s clubs, churches, lodges, — 
schools, business and commercial concerns—has appointed 
from nee to nine representatives, in proportion to the aggre- 
gate membership of the organization, to sit on this council. 
The meetings will be held in the Hippodrome, at noon, so 
that with recreational experts as speakers, and with community a 
singing, the council meetings may themselves be recreation. — 
The idea is to get Cleveland together recreationally right at "7 
committee meetings and let problems be threshed out and dis- an 
cussed. H. N. Boynton, of the Neala Park National Elec- 
tric Light Asscciation, is chairman of -the council. 

This Recreation Council will cooperate with existing, wel : 
It will serve really as a 
clearing house in bringing all existing agencies in Cleveland ee. 
together to achieve a maximum of efficiency. The executive © 


“ wooTcH MON!” 


"HE Scotch, for whom a favorite whiskey is named, are the 
first Britishers to try prohibition. The wets claim to have 
‘won in the voting in Scotland last week because only a few small 


that on the very first vote some dry territory was set up. Ameri- 
an experience has been that local option. ‘areas tend to spread. 
State prohibition has often started with a few dry towns. 


a council and the recreation director. The program, according 
KS to Mr. Haynes, has at present six planks: 


' To get all recreation for children in Cleveland under the 
‘Board of Education and so have an “adequate recreation system 
for children under school age”’ , 
- To take all children’s decreation from ‘under the jurisdiction 
of the Park Department of the city which is swamped with work, 
so that the department can emphasize recreation for grown-ups; 
- "To cooperate with the Metropolitan Park System in providing 
the right sort of recreation in the parks; to cooperate in the de- 
iy velopment of the water front for industrial recreation by emulat- 
ing Chicago's example in preserving the beaches, fishing, boating 
; and water sports; 

sho promote industrial morale by encouraging the proper use 
: of s spare time for industrial workers; 

wanes gradually turn private agencies into certain specialized 
i ‘Belds for recreation where equipment and trained workers make’ 
: een best fitted to serve; 

To develop a complete scheme of training for recreation work. 


. “ie immediate program is being put into effect, based on 
these planks. ‘The program for children’s recreation alone, so 


for twelve additional leaders to visit neighborhoods once a 
ue week and use vacant lots and safe streets ; for at least provi- 
sion of janitor service, heat and light, in six other centers, 


or philanthropic agencies ; for four partially subsidized demon- 
jon community centers to show what a fully equipped and 


of the four demonstration centers, to help organize simi- 
tivities on an se gs ers supporting basis in different 


: ne deportation of E. J. Costello, manag edit 


. the work of the Federated Press, and on his return to Engl: 


districts went dry, but the prohibitionists make the counter claim 


_ far as public agencies are concerned, calls for ten year- -round 
playgrounds, in addition to the present summer playgrounds; 


where the leadership expenses can. be met by local cooperative. 
_ country. When you go to bed, you turn the. light 


used center can produce; for eight organizers, two for — 


THE FEDERATED PRESS - 


of the Federated Press,“ from England, on Octo 

23, so aroused public interest that a “ free pre 
meeting of protest was held at Cooper Union, Ne 
York, on November 8. The Federated Press. [see ‘th 
SURVEY for October 23] is a news organization of © Ic 
labor and Socialist papers in the United States, with nume 
ous affiliations in Europe. Its estimated readers are said i. 
total 1,200,000. Mr. Costello, the executive of the news a 
ciation, was formerly news editor of the Chicago Herald, 
prior to that for almost seven years he was in the service ¢ 
the Associated Press. He went to Europe in connection 


from Copenhagen he was served: with a deportation: war 
_ Mr. Costello says: . Prd Prats: 


I ‘went to irene in the hope of) making a contract ‘able 
Rosta agency of Moscow for the sale of American news—not 
for the buying of Russian news. My departure from this coun~ | 
try was hurried because of the report that the Associated Pre: 
was sending one of its executives to Europe to make the arrange-_ 
ment. When I finally arrived in Christiania, I found that th 
United Press had appeared on the scene and negotiated a co! 
tract three days before I landed. I had already been in En; 
land and in communication with the editors of the labor press | 
and with Krassin, the Soviet representative at London. When I. 
found that Litvinoff at Christiania had already given the Ros 
agency contract to the United Press I made plans for return 
home. At Copenhagen on September 23 I bought a ticket for 
a boat leaving Liverpool on October 23. Imagine my surpri 
then, to be served with a warrant three days before my cched 
uled’ departure. I was unable to ascertain any offense or cause 
Sir Basil Thompson, chief of Scotland Yard, refused any | 
planation, and the American Embassy at London professed i 

inability to obtain information. I am making | a report of th 
episode to the secretary of state. 


Two of the Washington correspondents of the F eral 
Press had on September 29 a difference with Secretary. Coll 
aty “Washington. One of the correspondents, Paul Han 
wrote a letter to Frederick A. Emery, of the staff of the i 
Department, protesting against the rules governing the depa 
ment interviews. Mr. Hanna wrote, he stated, at the inst 
of the New York Nation, for which he was preparing 
article, and not for the Federated Press. However that m 
be, both Hanna and Lawrence Todd were, as representativ: 
the Federated Press, excluded. from the so-called confiden 
press interviews given in the State Department. The matt 
assumed importance because of the new interest which 
papers are taking—in common with others—in internat 
relations. In reply to a question, Secretary Colby denied th 
there was any connection between the State Department h 
pening and the subsequent dspostatien of Mr. Costello 
Kagiand. ; 


ne MANNERS MAKE THE MAN 


‘ OUSING reform in the Far East necessitates 

teaching changes in the daily habits of the p 
- “ This was aptly illustrated by Dr. Shiro Tashir 
Japan, in a lecture recently given in Cincinnati. Drv 

said: “To understand the differences in the construct 
the houses you must know the habits of the people, y 
many things in Japan just the opposite way you do 


Wwe may undress in the dark, we usually light the lamp 
going to bed. When you enter the house you 
hat; in Japan we take off our shoes. I un 
offen lose your umbrella i in this ahr 
losing | our: shoes.” rea 
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not. segregated no 
ession agstes In 
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' criminality that spreads from infected areas. 


esir to see ee stamped out by federal ac- combating this inimical situation he reasoned that the nation 


' munity as a whole and a menace to the community itself. The 


ry twists: of Aoleanel ‘the adh: woman mem- 
panera is Alice ‘Robertson of Oblahas va. ‘ 


She is ee owner of a cafhtaes at 
uring he war, men in uniform were not allowed 
for their meals. More than a dozen other women 
es for the Senate and for the House were defeated. 
significance of the woman vote in this election will 
ubtedly be seen in state and municipal contests such as 
in Baltimore where because of woman’s participation greater 
favor was shown proposals for more generous educational 
appropriations. : 
The yotes cast for the Socialists and for the Farmer- 
Labor Party were less impressive than was expected. Vic 
tor Berger was defeated in Wisconsin while Meyer London 
won. in New York, thereby attaining the lonely eminence of 
being the sole representative of his party in Congress. One y 
Independent-Prohibitionist and two Independents also were | 
setn to Congress. W. LC 


Hoover and the Childrens 


r ERBERT HOOVER, speaking before the Ameri- ‘ 
can Child Hygiene Association 3 in St. Louis, October 
11, advocated a constitutional amendment that would 
mK permit the government, to take direct action to deal ; 
wah the lack of adequate legislation against the employment One 
children in industry, in street trades, and various blind alley 
occupations. ‘‘So long as certain states are so backward in 
their social development that they will sacrifice their children 
to industrial advantage,” he said, “it is not only unfair to 
the other states but it is poisoning the springs of the nation 
at their source.” 
Mr. Hoover outlined “a program for American children.” 
Every state, he said, no matter how highly developed its social — 
organization is, piust bear the burden of shiftless poverty and 
As a means of . 


has the obligation of taking such measures toward its chil- _ 
dren ¢ as will yield to them an equal opportunity at their start — 
in life. ‘This responsibility and duty, he stated, is not based 

alone upon human aspirations, but it is also based on the — 
Necessity to secure physical, mental and moral health, economic 
and social. ‘progress by the nation, ‘‘ Every child delinquent a 
In body, education or character, is a charge upon the com- 


children ‘of strong physique, of sound education and charac: 
ter, are the army with which we must march to progress.” 
If a broad survey of the children of the nation were made, _ 
it would show that 60 per cent of them were from the homes » 
of high intelligence and education, Mr. Hoover predicts. Tha 
is ‘upon the reduction of the remaining 40 per cent,’ he stated, 
“that our solicitude must concentrate itself.’’ 
Other features of his proposed “ program for. America 
children”, mapped out by Mr. Hoover as vitally important tc 
future national virility, emphasize problems of birth, health, 
housing, food supply, education, labor and legislation. Mr 
Hoover dwelt at length upon provision and protection of milk — 
supplies. for children, ‘The white race cannot survive,” h 
said, “without its dairy products and no child can be de- 
veloped ‘on short or bad milk supplies. . . . 
tigations of the Food Administration during the war showed 
woeful. lack of appreciation of the need of milk for childre 
generally in the poorer section of the larger cities. Any study 
of the nutritional problem for children in the city quickly 
divides itself into malnutrition due to poverty, and that due 
to ignorance on the, part of parents.” 
The subject of education was treated only in relanay Re 
health, housing and nutrition on the one side, and on the other, ; 
to thi entrance of young children into industries. 


of Mexico.” 


and “ 


EW administrations will soon be taking over the relationship between the neighboring United 
States “of America” 


returned from a tour of the principal centers of Mexico. 
adelphia, the SURVEY was enabled to commission J. B. Gwin, secretary of the Associated Charities 
of El Paso, as our representative on this trip. Whenever in the course of the last five years Mexican refu~ 
gees boiled across our border, the Red Cross was there to look after them, with Mr. Gwin at the head of the 
work. He is equipped as few observers to gage social conditions as they are today in Mexico and espe- 


A group of one hundred Texas business men has just 


Through the gift of 8. 8. Fels of Phil- 


cially to assess the effects on the life and outlook at home of their migration northward as refugees or workmen. \ 


The party left El Paso on October 10, and entered Juarez on the first train since the revolution began 
They visited Chihuahua, Sta. Rosalia, Parral, Torreon, Zacatecas, Aguas Calientes, Leon, 
- Guadalajara, Mexico City, San Luis Potosi, Saltillo and Monterey, entertained everywhere by governors, 
presidents and leading citizens and, in Mexico City, by the heads of the federal departments and by Provt- 
They saw the working of public institutions and spoke to folks of all kinds. 
The business men had left their order books at home—it was just a friendly, neighborly call they made in 
the hope of promoting understanding and good will. In subsequent articles Mr. Gwin will deal with Mex- 
ico’s labor problems, her struggle for schooling, public Ade and social work. —THE Eprror. oe 


in IQIO. 


sional President de la Huerta. 


4 HE cities of Chihuahua, Parral and Torreon, 
where so many hard: battles were fought, are be- 
ginning to take on an air of prosperity, and the 
ny people are seriously talking of new water systems, 
paving, Rohe plants and new public. buildings—but the effects 
“of ten years of warfare are still much in evidence. ‘The 
wheels and framework of freight cars which had been burned, 
fill the sidings at many places. Our train ran smoothly over 
well laid tracks and a good road bed, but rails twisted into 
inconceivable shapes were piled along the road bed. Build- 
ings riddled with artillery shot ‘gave evidences of battles hotly 
contested. We saw many adobe huts which had been de- 


States to work. These huts were stripped of their woodwork 
as all fuel was scarce. Even school houses had been partially: . 


"The ee few days of our trip were an in the territory 
which suffered most from the ten years of revolutions, north- 
erm Mexico. It is also the section of Mexico from which most 
of the revolutions, especially of recent years, originated and 
to which the revolutionists retired to recuperate from defeats 
or setbacks. Francisco Villa retired to the mountains of Chi- 


ed in Chihuahua and Sonora, General Obregon gathered his — 
“strength from Sonora and Northern Mexico, and Benito 
Juarez set forth from Juarez, Chihuahua, toward Mexico 
City, after a long period spent in Juarez. On the way to 
_ Chihuahua I spoke to Gov. Ignacio Enriquez of that state, 
in ‘regard. to this peculiar phase of the revolutions. He is a 
tall man of aristocratic bearing, with an alert face which 
_ shows plainly the marks of his university training as well as 
his Spanish blood. All the governors we met were especially 


ers. of the Mexico of today. Governor Enriquez said, “‘ Amer- _ 
' fea is responsible for the revolutions of Mexico.” He then 
explained that for years Mexican workmen with their fam- 
- ilies had been crossing into the States to work for better 
‘wages. ‘They had returned with money in their pockets, with 
good shoes instead of huraches (sandals), with a blue suit of © 
ioral with suitcases. When they got back home they. 

aye visiting among their friends, showing their money 
This 


at 
home, and also a desire for better conditions. 


York. Large estates or haciendas are common in ee 


“serted by the tenants who, we were told, had gone to the 


huahua when harrassed by the government, Carranza oper-. _ most of this destruction, is peacefully plowing on his immen 


to meet us at Parral. 
was very sorry that he could not come to greet us hims 


“ for a man of his disposition to be, and the business men” 
_ settling with Villa, who is now raising’ food for the people 


representative of the young but serious men who are the lead- 
by the revolutions, not so much property was destroyed. ; 


na dissatisfaction, even envy, among the working people — 


The gov- — 


Pitre Ci 
. 


ernor declared that his accounted for the strongholds off 
rebels so often being in the north. 
As we passed the sand hills and entered the aumibe | 
of the state of Chihuahua,’ we rode for hours and hours 
were still surrounded by land belonging to the former ¢ 
cattle king, Gen. Luis Terrazzas. He owns about one-tl 
of the state, which is three times as large as the state of } 


and Sonora, and their existence is probably another. bg 
why these states were fertile soil for -revolutions. 
Terrazzas has had returned to him his entire estate iy t 
new government, and most of his family have already : 
turned to their former homes. The grass on most of 
estate is high and luxuriant; for there have been | almo 
cattle to feed upon it for years. Either the bandits ‘Ad 
all the stock.on the plains for food, or Villa had the 
driven across the border to get money for his men. * Gov: 
Enriquez spoke of the need for dividing the lands 
smaller holdings and said the new government favored - 
but he gave no practical plan as to how it was to be a 

plished. 


Francisco Villa, who is teseaed ath being oe 


hacienda near Parral, Dies, He sent his ranch manag 
This man told us that General Vil 


According to all reports, Villa is as contented as it is po 
Mexico seem to believe that the government was wi 


stead of Betray it. 


Further south in Zacatecas, Aguas Calientes Bi Guar 
: ara, there was less fighting, and, while business was affec 


Tn the city of Chihuahua, with its curious — rubbin 
shoulders of the ancient and the modern, laboring men wh 
have probably been to the States are seen with shoes, bhi 
overalls, and fedora hats, working by. the side of others 
still cling to sandals, tight fitting trousers, waists which | 
ome over fhe trousers and wide heen: and benetal l 


A i MERICAN business men are welcome to Mexico. Their 
{investments will be protected. They will be given every 
istance. But we fe ‘not want: them ‘to come here to oppress 
I peepee SNR 


"Provisional President de la Huerta. 


i, the burros bring much of the cotton into the city. 
\ Id Indian tribe called the Tarhumara live in huts near 
ihuahua. They will not wear civilian clothing but come 
| ‘the city once a week ‘selling, for 5 cents each, baskets 
they make out of the cactus fibre, called ale. Some 
york is being done among them by the Jesuits. Beg- 
las. of yore, infest the streets of every city. Almost al- 
they are cripples, old men, women and children. Many 
‘women appeared not over thirty years old, and they 
seemed strong and in good health. — 
“crops everywhere seemed good, vegetables and corn 
, and everywhere in the South we saw an abundance 
In the Laguna district, the cotton crop was doing 
opel where it was affected by the ane rosado, the 


ver 50 per cent feapacay: aie Soulh Galbal. esc, at 
Aguas Calientes, Zacatecas, Guadalajara, in Mexico 
y, and at Saltillo and Monterey they are dome, much bet- 
‘than in Northern Mexico. Mines are re- 
in ‘vn eae are casa es found 


work coe ‘properties. . ia hen i ihe iu 
native and fide Ise were ae There 


ed, many of ain can be 
om ‘Tesources. within the country it- 
;must come from other coun- — 
hese from the United States. 


xist. lany of. a Rank: ae 
1e Trev Be have closed, and a ma- 


$ to reales hele 
implements. It 
little primitive 


VILLA’S RANCH MANAGER | 


ust scratched the surface, pulled over the fields 
1 of oxen. Sometimes there would be several dozen 
of suc s in one field. One tractor would do the work of 
a dozen such teams and more. Villa has modern machinery: — 
on his ranch, and others are anxious for the same. ‘The i 
banks are eadihe what little money they have on what they 

admit is gilt edge security. Much of this is loaned on crops 

at from 1 ee to 5 per cent a month. Mexican business men de- 


We invite to Mexico such men as wish to work unselfishly 
for the well-being of all, both themselves and the Mex- 


icans; but we do not want men who are prompted by the vice 
of speculation and who only seek selfish profit. 
President-Elect Obregon. © 


sire American banks to establish branches in’ Mexico. ae 
‘The Mexican government, of course, needs money, but this — 
need. is probably not so great as many Americans think. In — 
time, Mexico will have many sources of wealth which can be iy 
taxed to support the national and state governments. State 
and federal officials agreed that the present need was only for — 
enough to start the wheels of industry; when this is accom- 
plished, the future will take care of itself. The government 
needs help to restore railroad equipment, and later to build 
new lines, but without outside help it has already put the 
road beds in good condition, at least in all that part we visited, 
and considerable rolling stock, engines, cars and coaches are 
already in shops in the States for repair. Adequate freight 
service has for several years been the one thing most needed \ 
by the business men and farmers of Mexico. The destruc- 
tion of railroad equipment and road beds has made it diffi- 
cult to get materials and equipment from the outside world 
and has taken away the means of access to the principal matr- 
kets. Money is needed also to get the factories going to full 
capacity; money is needed to carry out the ambitious pro- 
gram | the Department of Education has mapped out; and — 
money is needed for health work. But if the 
railroad equipment is restored, if the mines and 
_ factories take on new life, all the rest will 
come, as they say in Mexico, “ muy pronto.” 
Americans who remained in Mexico 
throughout the revolutions say there has never 
been ill will toward Americans except in a 
few localities for short intervals. Yet the 
thought exists among most Mexicans that 
some time the United States may intervene. 
This thought will serve to keep the people of 
the two republics from a friendship which is — 
unreserved until we declare ourselves forcibly 
and with a united voice upon this question, — 
_. The return to pre-revolutionary conditions — 
Is near at hand, but only among some of 
the older business men did I find the opinion — 
that pre-revolutionary conditions will satisfy 
the people. It will not satisfy the leaders in — 
the federal government, neither Provisional 
President de la Huerta nor President-elect 
General Obregon. It will not satisfy the 


“nor yet will it satisfy many of the business 
men and bankers we talked with who had to 
- pay for the revolution, nor the peons or work-— 
ing men who did the fighting. The Mexi- 
cans have traveled, they have suffered; out 
of their agony a new social order is coming. — 


1 aa 


| Boston’ ’s Child 


HE Massachusetts varepile Pouch sicuation is very dit 


ferent from that which holds in most of the other states’ 

“~ that have. given thought to the development of good 
- social work for children. There is but one juvenile court in 
the whole state of Massachusetts, 
~ Court, created under special act and having jurisdiction over 
that section corresponding to the old city proper. Juvenile 
court needs throughout the rest of the city of Boston and also 
the state are taken care of at special hearings in police, mu- 
 nicipal or district courts. 
‘approximately half of all the Boston children considered in 
juvenile court proceedings. 
-_ such cases a year for the whole city. Seven district or police 
courts handle the rest of the Boston juvenile court work. It, 


- Boston should operate without a congregate juvenile 
- plant. 

_ There are various reasons for this extraordinary situation. 
‘e Peculiar conditions exist in the state Rreeene a necd for spe- 
cial control : in regard to the juvenile 
‘court | and tending very largely to make 
“possible the plan that works in Boston. 


oe the Boston field that good social case work has res 
in more and more accurate anticipation of the needs of 


This is the Boston Juvenile. 
‘emergency atmosphere which characterizes too much of | 


The Boston Juvenile Court handles. 
few of the children to remain in their own homes pend 


There are about three thousand , 


_ strongly that a house of detention is absolutely needed if |h: 
therefore, is a matter of much surprise to, and also some criti- — 


ism by many people outside of Massachusetts, that a city. 4 ‘ 
_ tion of a child mingling with many other children in a j 


Court System 


dren and therefore more cafeful and deliberate planning | 
their care apart from their own families, if such is need 
The courts have been working away from the hectic 


juvenile court procedure. Where good social case work | 
been done for a child long under probation, or where thoro 
social inquiries are made in regard to new situations com 
before the court, it will be found possible to allow all bu 


final action on the part of the juvenile court judge. In m 
cities the juvenile court judges and probation officers feel 


court is to understand-the make-up of the child. It is the # 
lief of the writer that the “knowledge gained through obse 


court house’of detention is not to be compared in most ¢: 
with the knowledge to be gained through intimate, accu 
pictures of how he has reacted in his school, home, club, 1 nei 
py borhood, shop or office. 

In regard to all juvenile court 
mitments in Massachusetts, the ik 


The Massachusetts Juvenile Court law 
excludes relief work such as mothers’ 
pensions, work for dependent children 
‘or services in regard to the commitment 
of defective children. The courts are 
‘therefore concerned with the needs of 
delinquent, neglected and wayward 
children. 5 
The State Department of Public 
Welfare is caring for about eight thou- 


ENDER and plan- 

ning for the social needs cf a 
maladjusted child is invariably an in- 
dividual process and the more truly 
and accurately these children are un- 
derstood, 


the less they appear) to be 
essentially different from great masses 


of children living out in the com- 
munity quite unmolested and never 
coming within the erare Of juvenile 


partment of Public Welfare, thro a 
its Division of Child Guardianship, 
poses a certain check. A represen 
of the division is present at every 
mitment proceeding and has the 
to question and oppose a plan fo 
separation ‘of ‘a child from his own 
ple, if he is not satisfied that 
thing has been done to work out 
problem within the family group. — 


sand children in families.. Most of these 
children were received by the depart- 
ment into its Division of Child Guar- 
-dianship without juvenile court process, 
and are classed as dependents. 
Is ‘maintained a special city department known as the T'tus- 
‘tees for Children, which gives family care to about one thou- 


court work.” 


and have been accepted by the trustees without juvenile court 
process, Public outdoor relief exists all over Massachusetts. 
Every city and town has a Board of Overseers of the Poor. 
- The total amount expended in the form of outdoor relief, in- 
- cluding mothers’ pensions, amounts to about four million ‘dol- 
lars a year for the whole state. ‘The expenditure in the city 
3 of Boston alone is about one million dollars annually. 
immense sum tends to keep family ties intact, which would 
: otherwise be broken on the grounds of poverty. It undoubt- 

edly keeps some families intact that should be broken up. A 
certain amount of good probation work for children also tends 
: ‘to put checks on the family breaking up process. 


_ For at least two génerations, Massachusetts has received a 
careful and intensive education in regard to the best methods 
f child care. ‘There has been an increasing emphasis on fam- 
ily ‘care as against institutional care with the result that in 
2 spite of a normal and steady increase in population, the number 
of institutions for. children in Boston and the state has de- 
reased from year to year. In many instances, agencies for- 
nerly organized on an institutional basis have changed their 


All of these conditions impose checks and restraints on the 


In Boston, likewise, there 


sand children. The larger number of these also are dependent | 


‘a single central court with possible circuit hearings i 


_ Boston Juvenile Court, in 1907, under the leadership of tl tl 


This 
court for certain children coming before the court and 


of keeping the court from entering upon an, institutio: 
’ tention home’ project. 


as it does now, a great many difficulties, but there is af 


| ae > agit Boston (hou has in the main Oey 


1ethods and are now caring for children in good foster homes. © 


courts dealing with children’s cases. It certainly can be proved 


Division of Child Guardianship 
ates without, strictly speaking, even 
headquarters, but instead uses three 
four private families especially equ 
and strategically located ‘through the state for Re Pu 
of giving emergency or temporary care, 


As to the detention home procedure in the ae # Bo ti 
and with special reference to the juvenile court, one me 
keep in mind the fact that there are in the city tight. 


that consider juvenile cases and that a change over 


likely to come for a long while. With the organization ¢ 


late Judge Harvey H. Baker, the Boston Children’s y 
Society offered to provide the ‘detention care needed © 


non-institutional basis. Charles W. : ‘Birtwell, then th 
tary of the Children’s Aid Society, led the group most desi 


The plan of providing immedia 
for juvenile court children on a family basis, i 


on the part of those in touch with juvenile court | work ¢ 


deinen care purposes,’ This service o prkece: 
Children’s Aid Society with the court meeting the 
boarding costs for each child. The society assumes 
pense of finding the families, which is admittedly | 

and a i specialized task. It pone the. 


pe, or ohilaven mak- 
( not be sent in rapid 
ion to the same court home. ‘The. types 
ren sent to these ace must be varied 


"rte thes aie de- 
1 for eas children coming 


hes Deena of Cian | to Children 
aad certain other children’ S$ agencies 


The rare. ee ecuiies it Aout for wndee.. 
anding children, because the reports from the 
urt foster homes after having days of ‘observa- 
“tion of the child are unusually good. , 

‘he ability to isolate special problem cases so. 
t the girls or boys presenting sex complexes are 
ixed up with each other. 

nomy in the expenditure of funds and the 
ment of py Sigua aaa social work for 


ieee i of See 
ities is. ee there 
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hildren "presenting seri oo ‘eonduce i 
caref y supervised results 
e interchangin and exchanging of experiences 
ffects upon any: of the children. 


pa Fa ee Ta a me 
gh families wag will 
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conditions very different 
ton, there i is such con- 
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D plan ; a certain number of 
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b euc. oe is markedly 
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tood that the Massachusetts Juve- 
of eden being te a into the 


For the round sum of about 
ston Juvenile Court is now getting 
a eeHersaate institutional basis 

sok siehey thousand dollars 
The essential and 
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lec KAUFMANN SETTLEMENT 
_ ANNUAL COMMUNITY PICNIC 


Thurs., Aug. 26, 1920-5:00 P. M. Sharp 


ton Towe Befles, ney “Maden Balance, the Tight Rope Watker, 17—Boo-boo, the Dancing Dog. 18" Grand Serie Tate Be 


SIGNOR MORRESTI_ FOSTEROVNI, Ring Master WORLD'S GREATEST CIRCUS PARADE 


HEADLINERS: 1—The Yellow Kids, 2—The Human Skyscrapers. 3—Mademowelie 
Shevillagoo, the Snake Charmer.. 4—World Renowned Clowns and “Teddy” the Famous Trick Dog. 
&—Carmencita, the Spanish Dancer. 6—Famous Animals'of the LIS, Zoo. 7—The Dore Devils of 
Wylie Ave. et Bitar 9—The Freaks, 10 -The Strong Man from Logan St. 11—The 
Jumping Jack. 12. lmported Hottentots. 13° The Death Deflers. 14—Gig ond Sig. 15—The Cot- 


Lives the SUPER CLOWN, will perform during the catlre program 


DON’T MISS THE SIDE SHOW ATTRACTIONS! 


1, M. THIN, THE HUMAN SKELETON 


KAUFMANN’S 40-PIECE BAND—4 00 TO 5:00 O’CLOCK 


<B> UDEATY OROW PRMITINGSE. 


THE CHILDREN’S CIRCUS 


A REAL children’s circus, presented entirely by children and for 
children, was put on by the three thousand members of the 
Irene Kaufman Settlement in Pittsburgh recently. 
was free, not only to the members of the settlement, but to the whole 
of Pittsburgh. But the “World’s Greatest Circus” was only a part of 
the annual community picnic. There were races, games, tennis, base- 
ball, pie-eating contests, watermelon contests, a baby show, and other 
events. The annual picnic marks the close of the summer activities of 
the settlement. A summer vacation play school has been in operation 
since June. 28, and ended with an exhibit of the handiwork of the 
various | classes, including hand-made beads, dresses, pottery, dishes 


prepared in the cooking classes, crocheting, dolls, scrap books, toys, © 


kites, spool knitting, electrical apparatus and wood work. The at- 
tendance at the summer play school, and the activities carried on have 
been the _ greatest ‘since it was started three years ago. Besides the 
new activities and classes which were introduced, weekly outings were 
held each Friday for those who attended, and a children’s milk sta- 
tion, the first in Pittsburgh, has been in operation since July 26. At 
this station more than three thousand glasses of milk were served to 
children of the Hill District during the month it has been in \eperaHee 


terest in a big detention home. 


Judge Frederick P. Cabot of the Boston Juvenile Chine 
and the probation officers within the court see far more ad- 
vantages under the present plan than would hold if it were — 
Great and 
improved values so far as the children are concerned, are re- 
tained. It is easy to predict that with the increasing develop- 
‘ment of congregate detention homes over the country, prob- ie 


substituted for a conventional house of detention. 


his exp mhent is that the more lems of discipline-and training and control will be presented — 
a: the more will the court de- such as have come to the fore in industrial schools over the 
of c receiving detention care. country, The powerful argument brought by Dr. William 


DAINTY DOT, THE BARE BACK| RIDER 


The circus’ 


_ Healy eet: the massing of children presenting serious fir 


It is accurate to say that there is a very complete lack of i in- ca 
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INTRODUCING DR. MERRIWEATHER 


Ls cae ty of blue nuke hung” over the group at 

the club. Dr. “Jimmie” Merriweather tapped 
with the ends of his fingers upon the arm of his chair. 
Then he leaned back and watched the talk flow by, 
amused wrinkles about his eyes. 

“But Merriweather,” persisted a lean- visaged con- 
frere, “if an anemic child came to school wouldn’t you 
say to feed it? I should say decidedly so.” 

“And yes, doctor,’ broke in another, puffing out a 
red face, “don’t you think that if a child comes to 
school with crooked eyes someone should provide glasses 
for him; that a mother who has been deserted by a shift- 
less husband should receive some kind of aid; that there 
should be day nurseries for all working mothers?” 

“Doc” Jim smiled; his smiles had a Mona Lisa 
quality; sometimes lien he was the most serious he 
smiled the most blandly. 

“Yes,” he said. “ Let’s relieve distress, emphatically 
ga There were nods of approval. “ But if the father 
of that child who needs glasses cannot provide them 

why is it? In that case would you stop with correcting 
the vision of the child or would you probe deeper?” 

“A minute, doctor. ” 

Merriweather waved him aside. “ What of the an- 
| emic child? Suppose that the home can provide for it 
} but the mother is ignorant, what then?” ~~ 

‘There was a shifting of chairs. 

“Yes,” he continued, “suppose the husband of the 
deserted wife can earn good wages but wishes to shift | 
his responsibilities. Would you pension her, or what 
would you do?” 

“And day nurseries? Suppose there grows less of 
family life because of a misuse of them, what remedy 
then will you find?” 

The group was silent. Finally a puffy-faced one 
| countered—“ But Merriweather, you haven't solved 
| these questions for us. You have only led us in deeper.” 
“Doc” Jim smiled enigmatically, and tapped with 

his fingers on the arm of his chair. PTB; 


or conduct problems holds with absolute force in this special 
field or juvenile detention care. 
He: ; ; EvizaBeTH P. DuRHAM. 


A. Look Ahead 


IX CONNECTION with the interesting report of the 
work of the Children’s Bureau of the State Board of Con- 
‘trol of Minnesota [see the Survey for October 23], William 
-W. Hodson, director of the bureau, has submitted to the 
board a Sha sadam of legislation needed for the further 
protection of children in Minnesota: 
The present law with reference to county allowances—so-called 

“ mothers’ pensions ”’—provides a maximum of $15 for the first 
child and $10 for each other child.. It is the universal exper- 
~ ience of all juvenile courts in this state that these amounts are 

_ grossly inadequate and must be increased. 
'- Under our present law the judge does not have the express 
“power to clear the court room while cases involving sex matters 

‘are being heard. This is frequently a gross injustice to young 
girls. The law should expressly give the judge who has jur- 
ss _isdietion of a case involving sex matters the power to hear the 
Case . in private. 
Minnesota does not have a peal relating to so-called “ street 
trades.” Small boys of any age are permitted to sell newspapers 
on the streets at all times without restraint so far as the state 
law is concerned. The recommendations of the Child Welfare 
Commission with reference to the street trades law should be 
adopted. 
_ The experience oe Minnesota and other states has demonstrated 
the: need for a court of domestic relations which shall have 
"original and exclusivé jurisdiction of all matters involving the 
child and his family relations. Juvenile court matters, desertion, 


as a means of educating the people as to the importance 


establishme nt th paterni s Il req 
d and equipment. A cour 


_ Under our present laws there is no power in the State Bo: 

- of Education to assist in the enforcement of the compulsory ed a 
cation law though some power in this regard has been conferred 

upon the State Department of Labor and Industries. The State 
Board of Education is the logical board to be charged with the 
enforcement of the law by means of its distribution of state aid, 
which is a strategic weapon to bring about the proper adminis- 
tration of the law. The present power of the Department of| 
Labor and Industries should not in any way be interfered with, | 
but the Department of Education should be given broad powers’ 
and should be given a proper appropriation for the establishment 
of the department to enforce this law. 

Further plans must be made with reference to the care of the 
feebleminded, but such plans must await a further consideration 
of the need by the Board of Control. 

Under the present law it is possible to commit children to the 
guardianship, of the State Board of Control, where they are 
dependent, neglected, delinquent, or defective. Very frequently 
children are so committed to the board where they are not proper 
subjects for admission to any of the state institutions. There is). 
“now no place where such infants and children can be received 
‘The Board of Control should have an appropriation for the 
purpose of erecting in the Twin Cities a receiving home for a 
children who cannot be placed in family homes or in exist 
state institutions. This receiving home should be equipped wi 
proper hospital facilities forthe treatment of temporary diseases | 
as well- as those ofa chronic nature. It is probable that children 
received in such a home and of school age could be sent to the 
public schools. This home should also be eqieHer with 
thoroughly modern nursery. NS 


Juvenile Courts Abean. 


UVENILE courts are to be established i in Spain in 

capitals of the provinces and main cities of the distri 
where there are institutions for the care of neglected and 
linquent children, according to word received by the fede 
Children’s Bureau. These courts consist of a judge, who 1 
not necessarily a member of the bench, two advisory mem-j 
bers appointed by the Committee for the Protection of Chil 
dren, and a judge who acts as secretary of the court. 
court has jurisdiction over all children under fifteen | years 
age. Its sessions must be held in a place and at a time di 
ferent from the regular court sessions. Only probation 
ficers and persons with special permits are allowed to atte 
sessions of the juvenile court, and newspapers are _prohibi 
from publishing any information concerning cases of be 
quency. 

In the Spanish courts no mental or physical tests are giv 
but considerable interest in this matter has been shown by 
persons influential in securing the passage of the law, and 
report on the methods in use in the best American courts has 
been made by Senor E. C. Calori. The laws of Belgium an 
Hungary make some provision for physical and mental t 
of children, the, Bureau says, as does also the bill for a 
dren’s codé. in Italy. ; 

In Munich the juvenile court has changed its name to th 
Child Welfare Court, and men and women representing 
trade unions and other labor organizations have been add 
to the advisory committee of the court. The “university 
lent its assistants to conduct physical and mental exam 
tions. ,The juvenile court judges are delivering lectures 
the legal aspects of their work before parents’ associatio 
teachers’ meetings, labor organizations and other gatherir 


child welfare work and to bring about a greater degree « 
confidence and cooperation between the courts ck th 
eral masses. 

Spain follows the lead of these other countries a 
have established juvenile courts: England, Germany, Pol 
Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Russia, Hungary, France, Belgi 
Holland, Denmark and, finally, Switzerland. This m 
ment had its inception in the United States where the 
juvenile court in the world was established in 1899. 
that time practically every state in this ed at has i 
lished similar courts. 
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METHING of the plans that engage us in the new year, 
something of the fortunes of the publishing year just 
‘closed, must be compressed into the three pages of text 
that $0 into this annual statement. There is every 
ason to give up the greater part of our space to the closely 

ked roster of Survey Associates, which follows. The 
es stand for 1624 member-contributors in sums of $10 


xistence, it has been this. convinced and convincing human 
erent Which has given. the SURVEY its tenacity and 


ore, rathes than Tosa: of such interest and backing, such 
icity and reach, is needed in the year ahead if we are to do 
ome measure of justice to such assignments as the complex 
industrial situation, the struggle of our cities to find a way 
f the housing shortage, the serious situation faced in 


yu 

of this sober post-war period. Each of the great fields 

social concern coyered by the SURVEY fairly bristles with 
‘competent, first-hand appraisal; for sure-footed 

ting, and for interpretation matching accuracy with 

insight. No technical journal and no general periodical 

empting the synthetic task which the SURVEY attempts. 


a publicatio ‘of a sort for which advertising is meager, 
8 hou. ugh appreciably growing, such work is impossible out of 
mmercial | receipts. — Such work is made possible to the 

: Y, by any magic of its own but by 1213 men and 
| en, ‘th country over, who themselves are carrying on 
Nf community upbuilding—who regard the SURVEY 
swi! distribution of information and exchange of 
reinforcement to their work and who go down 
ets for just double the regular $5 subscription 
ssibl by ay other givers in larger and 


* & =k 

c unting kad Mee idatiant is taddressed first of 

1ese 1624 members. We hope that ten times that 
VEY readers will glance it through and be 

r fellowship. We hope they will spread 

rst. have never heard on the SURVEY and thus 


ting must be Bntered toa great variety of people 
Y offers no solvent for their social theories, 
common service of interpreted facts, gath- 


dation to the mining town minister 
a dollar a month; here an industrial 
re trade union; now a nation-wide civic 
n a school teacher who keeps up a $10 
as a memorial. This is in memory 
dead, whose letters to the SURVEY 

nditions in a western reformatory 
( and led Uses ayostul changes for the 

im. 
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over, resident in or states and a dozen foreign 


shools, or the realignment of social agencies to meet the 


forthright discussion—from the trustees 


THE YEAR BEGUN: 192025. 


ASSOCIATES 


EDITOR 


If we could but bring out a switchboard instead of an annual e 
report and could pull the plugs in and out, so that each could 
share in the testimony of what the SURVEY means to aljl— 


more, in what they want it to mean—then we should bank up. 


no end of evidence in support of that constructive develop- 
ment of the journal and its service which lies clearly before 


us, and upon which we have pines, only beginnings, 
* * 


reyes daily correspondence aia staff contacts bring us 


precious inklings of these things and it is upon them a 


‘that we ground our confidence and base our plans. 
‘THOSE PLANS CALL for a seasoned development of what” for 


want of a better term we call journalistic research, that prompt 
exploration of current situations which affords social insight 


aa supplice SURVEY readers with dependable facts. 


We can roint with confidence to two suca bits oi prospecting: 
' in the last twelve months. 
Tho first was embodieij in our steel strike number of last fall; . 
$ its fresh apprai al of those issu.s cf life and labor in a great basic — ae 
. industry which we laid bare in the Pittsburgh Survey ten years 
ago. its exhibit of the stark contras in ihe conserving of civil 
liberties in the midst of an industrial conflict afforded by the 
authorities of Pennsylvania and Ohio. Our swift portrayal of | 
' facts in staff articles by Mr Fitch, Miss Shaw and Professor 
Taylor went without successful challenge at the time and met 
with confirmation, nine months later, in the comprehensive | 
findings of the Bureau of Industrial Research for the Interchurch - 
World Movement. ; ty 


A year later, we ‘ave brought \ out a number of a very different ; 
order; also on an industrial center. In response to suggestion — 
of Justice Brandeis, two members of the SURVEY staff, Mr. 
Lane and Mr. Lasker, undertook with the help of representatives — 

of the Council of Soc al Agencies, the Chamber of Commerce, — 
and ot er civ.c organizations of Grand Rapids, to canvass the. 
x ; gains which haye ome to a typical American city as a result — 
of a year .f freedom irom low wages, unemployment and drink 
Other inquiri s under way have to do with the developmen 
_of producers’ coo_eratiyes in California—one of the most prom- 
ising movements of the times in rural economics; with interesting — ; 
examples of land settlement in Wisconsin; with the reaction upon | 
cond.tions in the border states of Mexico resulting from contacts 
made by migrant workers and refugees on this side of the border3_ 
with rapis developments in federation and com.ounity organi-- 
zation among urban social agencies. “ice 

More frequently, of course, the SURVEY serves as a carrier, ; 
critic and interpreter of the results of snvestigations made by aa? 
ih outside public and private agenc es. hs. 


THOSE PLANS CALL for a consecutive execution of the SUR- ia 
hire, function as an unprejudiced reporter. She 


Here our best illustration is perhaps the way we ane 

through the White House industrial conferences—interpreting, 

their sessions in staff articles by Mr. Chenery, bringing out , 
‘symposia on the failure of the first conference and the work aor 
Raa - before the second, and publishing preliminary and final repenen a 
sss full, the latter through a special gift. ig 


Ln i No 


yn 
experience experiment and inven 
social concern which the SURV 


As aineady indieated, tile 
by no technical journal, and ‘ig its consecutiveness by no general 
- periodical. Its demand on staff e, in the way of digest, first- 
hand inquiry and close editorial ork, however unpretentious 
the resulting material, is greater than that of any other function, 
attempted by the SURVEY. The effort is to glean from fields of 
social practice fresh and suggestive experience that will be of help 
to those in other communities, or in kindred fields, in facing 
social needs as they meet them individually. Through informed 
report ng, skilled interpretation and frank discussion over signa- 
tures, the SURVEY seeks to bring its readers a volume of material 
comparable in the space of a year to a course of reading, but 
compact of current developments and intensely human and 
' pract cal matter, marked often by the kindling enthusiasm 
that goes with pioneering, but marked also by a scrupulous 
regard for accuracy. 
The requirements of Berberine and handling such material 
lend to combination with the two other functions listed above. 
The staff, full time and part time, paid and voluntary, with which 


the SURVEY broaches the work of the new year, is listed on 


adjoining pages. 


2» ‘THOSE PLANS CALL for a cumulative following of social un- 
dertakings in other countries in this post-war period. 


Here :gain we have been fortunate in enlisting support to 
; broaden our field and make the SURVEY a link in common under- 
Fates aba standing. The SURVEY was among the first to portray the 
Phe - deep-seated misery in Central Europe, as it has been among the 
first to follow the hopeful work of rehabilitation in the war zone, 
and to interpret the forces at work in British reconstruction. 
; In midwinter we published a staff art cle by Mr. Lasker which 
Mr. Hoover regarded as the most satisfactory attempt made to 
summarize American overseas relief; and which the Literary 
Digest republished te the extent of ten columns. f 


3 THOSE PLANS GALL for a deliberate regional development in 
“the domestic field, designed to make the SURVEY genuinely 
‘national and bring into closer touch the men and women in 

il parts of the,country who are shouldering the load of prac- 
ical social work. 

Our experimental regional development in California has 
broken « romising ground, with the organization of Round Tables 
in San Francisco, Los Angeles 2nd San Diego and the enlistment 
of half a hundred cooperating subscribers. 

An illustration of results which may flow from such regional 

cooperation was an article on the remarkable rural library work 
in Santa Barbara county, a county as large as the State of Rhode 
Island, broken by high mountains, and set off by vast distances. 
Nevertheless Santa Barbara has made books available to every knot 
of readers, from the men of the oil tankers on the coast to the 
furthest ranch houses. The State Library Commission of Indiana 
has reprinted the SURVEY’S story of it as part of its campaign to 
enlist county support for library extens.on in that middle western 
_ commonwealth. 


THOSE PLANS CALL for the active employment of the SUR- 
VEY as an instrument of education. 


Last year the issues of the SURVEY were used as current 

texts, source material and collateral reading by 2441 students 

‘in schools for social work, normial colleges,and universities. This 

‘year we are introducing a weekly column of questionnaires and 

current bibliographics designed to enhance its practical value to 

instructors and students in sociology, history, practical economics 
and social work. 


HE engineering of such plans has been broken into repeat- 
edly during the past year by the vicissitudes of the publish- 
ing business. It was a task to tax our best energies in nor- 
mal times. But these bave not been normal times. First came 
_ the printers’ strike which interrupted issues and stalled circu- 
lation work in the productive months of the fall and early 
winter. ‘Composition and press work charges which went up 
20 per cent in January, have again been increased. Paper 

cost us 7 cents a pound last fall, 9 cents last spring, 12 cents 
in the summer, or three times pre-war prices. We met the 
situation by a series of radical and deliberate economies— 
eliminating engravings and super-calendered paper, stripping 
‘down magazine issues, reducing staff work to a thread for 
hree months, telescoping weekly issues into midsummer 
paumbers in July, August and September. These were tem- 


ice of the SURVEY from $4 to $5 as a permanent solution, 
pot it means going through again the excruciating process of 


‘shall look to the convinced interest of Mad readers to 


accomplish it without loss in circulation. 


et cae certain natural Bivistony, 


Dorey expedients. We have raised the regular subscription — 


ears ago when we translated our $3 list to $4. And again > 


last year’s annual report, we divided the SURVEY’S 


to $47,446.33—a gain of $7,907.38. 


‘ 


‘beginnings which have won for us many new friends in | 


of old friends and of new in seeing us through. 


- standards of staff work and of issues. 


‘be met by business receipts, by cooperating subscriptions an( 


tions for investment in the development of the SURVEY 


‘department. We expressed | he hope that t 
ein the history of the SURVEY, these expenses wot 


contributions of $25, $50 and $100, freeing all larger contribu 


for our special departments and lines of educational ac 


The publishing situation prevented the realization of thi 
hope. We did no more than match the circulation showing 
of the year before in numbers—writing 14,453, subscriptions| 
but brought up subscription receipts from $39, 538.95 in 1918-1 
In the same period, and 
spite of our broken printing schedule, we gained 149 column ‘ 
in advertising, or approximately fifty pages; and added $4, 315 
to our advertising income. That is, we added a clear toouse nd 
dollars a month to our commercial income, 3 


We closed the year with sixty $100 contributions, with. 161 at 
$25 Sustaining Subscriptions, and with 1213 $10 Cooperating), \1 
Subscriptions—way marks all in the history of Survey Asso)! 
ciates. With a regular printing schedule, an increased sul wen 
scription price, and renewed response from contributors : 
ee, categories, we renew the hope expressed of a ene are 


_A GRAPHIC MONTHLY  — 


For ee years the expenses of the magazine issues i th 
SURVEY have been met by a generous special gift to enable 
us to interpret more adequately the social developments of thi 
reconstruction period. Such illustrated numbers are 
longer tenable as a charge on our regular subscription pri 
even at the new figure; but the need for such a medium | 
clear as a carrier for staff investigations, the findings of outs: 
agencies of social research, and the more extensive portra} 
of social conditions and experience. Moreover, a srap 
monthly has several times the potential reading audience 
our weekly and has possibilities of self-support. We hay 
plans for promoting such a graphic monthly to parallel th 
service development of the weekly, and shall feel warran 
in doing so when we have pledges of $25,000 a year for fou 
years. We can report three pledges, each of $5,000 for fo 
years, toward this end. We appeal for ‘we more. 


PROMOTION 


Last fall, the Russell Sage Foundation made us an enhanc 
ofier of from $20,000 to $30,000 for business development 
the fiscal year then entered upon. The amount for the first 
year was dependent upon income from other sources, and wi 
to be tapered off gradually during a three-year period, at the} 
end of which the SURVEY must stand or fall on its own legs” 
as a cooperative undertaking. | The intention of the Sagi 
Foundation was to give the SURVEY momentum at the ti 
of its withdrawal. We met the conditions earning for us t 4 
maximum grant for the first year. We carried out its intent | 
by duplicating its increase in enlarged business receipts and |} 
new contributions. These gains were, however, largely ab= D 
sorbed by the rise in costs over which we had no contr 
but which we expect to counterbalance if we are fortunate 
Ly stan Naot SURVEY at the new rate. 


JOURNALISTIC RESEARCH ? 


There remains the editorial staff work of the SURVEX Y, 
department by department, comparable to the work | ne 
faculty of a university school; work of a sort which could o nly |) 
be met out of the surplus. income of a very large circulation |) 
and the resulting advertising receipts; work of a sort whi i ie 
no commercial publication is undertaking because it has 4 
commercial justification; but work which from the educa- |) 
tional point of view is demonstrably effective aa hig w 
For this work we need in 1920-21 $30, 000. BaD rk 4 


We are entering the fall with a staff equipped to. do a 81 
measure of justice to it than ever before—to build on 


e ‘f 


th 
mal 
nm 
Deon 
a 


last two years. Wecan do this if we can be sure of th 


‘It will be from one toeleven months before we get fu 
of renewals at the new subscription rate. Meanwhile to i 
those renewals at the new rate it is essential to keep up 
Meanwhile, also, 
opportunities for service which press in upon us are ev 
imperative. Our appeal is for sureness of backin 


these months of transition ania laying hold 
> tunities. , r 


on ioe seh len je pe sar 
: es, "cominuinity federations and the like have to deal— 
be ngs the Lonel of ne LL. BENJAMIN, formerly associate- 
ated Charities of Minneapolis, 
of the Bureau of After Care of the 
mes to the SURVEY from his post 
onal Tuberculosis Association. 


Oey Gontent of the work of 
he has been director. He comes 
y of the Committe: on Dis- 
nited Hospital Fund. | Mr. 
ce Bureau on Dispensaries and 
munity Rela on: lospitals of the American Hospital 
ation; chief of the Division of Health, Americanization 
y of the Carnegie Corporation and chairman of the Com- 
é on Survey of Hospital Social Service of the American 


ital eo i aka ig 
" ' +. * * 


nate in. geranning pa a newcomer to New York—this time 
he Northwest—to take over its School and cemmunity 
; ab 


Ss Bde. no ee con- 
-Education,’’ ‘‘Com- 


will ras MARION CLINCH 
the University. of Wisconsin, and a° 
Mics in the lower East Side of, 


naetstinicnt of Mepartonental re-. 
‘Brandt has been associated with 
to write along general lines. We are 
rest and cooperation of WINTHROP 

1 rt. Lane becomes an 

6 Post, bringing: to. 
and social insight which has 
‘the Ea pipet fields of 


fein ae a groxt company of readers and 
al acknowledgement to LOULA D. 
i iter part of last year as a volunteer | 


z ndon correspondent for the 
rom eres Le hos. name is as well known 
ome- HAROLD J. LASKI, who after two 


story and government and 
h New School for barge 


isting a voluntary contrib- | 
r, ARTHUR GLEASON, now of | 
EY and in 4949-20 Brie 
reky : Syn 


assistant professor of history, a RY 
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ne THE SURVEY’S ORGANIZATION 


i Survey Associates, Inc., is a membership” corporation, 
‘chartered November 4, 1912, without shares or stock nokiets: 
‘under the laws of the state of New York— 


“to advance the cause of constructive philanthropy by the ‘ 
publication and circulation of books, pamphlets, and per- 
todicals, and by conducting any investigation useful or 

necessary for the preparation thereof.’’ 


Annual Membership in Survey Associates is open to (a) 
Cooperating Subscribers of $10 or more in any one year and 
'- (b) Survey Circulators. A cooperating subscription includes 
the $4 subscription to the magazine, and creates no financial 
liability on the part of the contributor. Contributors of $160 
or more are eligible to life membership. 
Contributions to institutions organized, like Survey Asso- 


ciates, for educational or charitable purposes under the New | 


York membership corporation law, are deductible from state — 
and national income taxes. 
~The Annual Meeting of Survey Associates is held the last | 
Monday" ‘of October to elect officers and transact such other © 
business as'may come before the meeting. The directors are 
‘divided into three classes, whose terms run for three years. ° 
vee yorinat is open to life members and to annual members, r 


"BASIS FOR APPEAL- 


Reprinted from the Annual Statement for 1915-1916. __ é 
We seek and accept contributions to our educational work | 
in the same way that a college or museum would seek or — 
. accept contributions—namely, to carry out certain well-defined 
Saeeeones ‘Those functions fall in the categories outlined 


A As an even-handed chronicle of events and happenings 
‘in our field. ee 

B. As a pooling place for social experience, experimen 
practice. } 

a ‘As a forum for the discussion of issues within our ‘feld 
by. those who come at them from various ean or, ) 


3 ‘ “research. Wes 


We cannot accept contributions to the educanouct funds of a 
icteved Aesticidtes on the basis of positions taken in contributed — 
articles or in editorials. Such a procedure would either turn 
us into a propaganda journal, or leave us straddling allt 
fences around the lot. 

We retain an independent editorial column as an 
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ch eranecataie ee in any journal worthy of the 
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Bozarth, Miss Lira 
Brackett, Dr. Jeffrey R. 
aaenenks John (In Memo- 


m) 
Bradley, Richards M. 
Brandeis, Mrs. Alfred 
Brandt, Mrs. J. B. 
Braucher, H.S. 
Breckenridge, Mrs. J one Cc. 
Breckenridge, Miss S. 
Bremer, Mr. and Nees 
Harry M. 
Brenner, Mrs. Victor D. 
Brewer, Franklin N. 
Brewer, Mr. and Mrs. Jos. 
Brewington, Miss Julia R. 
Bright, Stanley 
Bronson, Miss Margaret 
Bronson, Rey. Oliver Hart 
Brotherhood of Painters 
Decorators and Paper 
Hangers 
Brooks, Mrs. Charles 
Brooks, John Graham 
Brown, Buri S. 
Brown, David A. 
Brown, Miss Dorothy F. 
Brown, H. Fletcher 
*Brown, Mrs. J. Conklin 
Brown, James Crosby 
Brown, Lester D. 
Brown, Robert Wesley 
Brown, Thatcher M. 
Brown, Prof. William A. 
Bruce, Miss Jessica 
Buck, *Witiam Bradford 
Buehier, Dr. John B. 
Bulkley, Robert J. 
Buil, Mr. and Mrs. 
Adsit 
Burdette, Mrs. Robert J. 
Burleson, F 
*Burnham, E. Lewis 
Burnham, Mrs. John A. 
Burritt, Bailey B. 
Burt, Henry F. 
*Bush, W. T. 
Butler, Amos W. 
Butler, Mrs. E, B. 
Buttenheim, Haro.d S. 
Butzel, Fred M. 
Byington, Miss Margaret F. 


Cc 


Cabot, Philip 

Cadbury, Joel 

Cailahan, P. H. 

Cammann, Miss I. M. 

Camp, Mrs. Arthur B. 

Campbell, MissElizabeth A. 

Capen, Edward Warren 

Carpenter, Mrs, Benjamin 

Carpenter, Mrs. E. L 

Carr, W. Russell 

Carret, Mrs. J. R. 

Carstens, C. C. 

Carter, Phiitip W. 

Cary, John R. 

Case, Miss Fannie L. 

Case, Miss Lucy A. 

Castle, Miss H. E. A. 

Catlin, Mrs. D. K. 

Causey, James H. 

Chace, Dr, Fenner A. 

Chamberlain, Miss Ellen S. 

Chaney, Lucian W. 

Chapin, Miss Caroline B. 

Chapin, Miss Ellen F. 

Charity Organization So- 
ciety of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Charity Organization So- 
ciety of New York City 

Chase,John H. 

Cheever, Mrs, David 

Cheseldine, Miss Martha P. 

Cheyney, Miss Alice S. 

Chew, Mrs. Samuel 

Chickering, Miss Myra S. 


Henry 


er 


Coiman Co., J. i 
Colvin, Mrs. ALR. 
Compton, Mrs. Barnes | 
Conklin, Miss Viola _ 
'*Converse, Miss Mary E. 
Conyngton, Miss Mary 
Conyngton, Thomas 
Cook, Mrs. Alfred A. 
Gooley, Charles H. 
Coolidge, Mrs. Dane 
Coolidge, Miss E. W. 
Cooper, Miss Ruth 
Cope, Mrs. Walter 
Corbin, A. F. 
Cosgrave, John O’Hara 
Council of Social Agencies, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cram, Mrs, J. Sergeant - 
Cravath, Paul D. 
Crawford, Miss Anne L. 
Criley, Miss Martha L. 
Crocker, Rev. W. T. 
Cross, Whitman 
Cummings, Mrs. D. Mark 
Curtis, Miss Harriet S. 
Curtis, Mrs. G. S., Jr. 
Curtis, W. E. 
Cushing, Grafton 'D. 
tCushing, O. K. 
*Cushman, Mrs. James S. 
Cutler, Prof. J. E. 


D 


f 

Dailey, Miss Dew \ 
Dale, Mrs. Joseph S. 
Danforth, Mrs. H. G. 
Danlels, John 

Davenport, Mrs. John 
Davidson, Miss Frida 
Davis, Abel 

Davis, Dr. Katharine B. 
Davis, Miss Betsey B. 
Davis, Janet H. and Mich- 

ael M., Jr. 

‘Davis, Otto W. 

Davis, W. M. 

Dean, Mrs. Sherman W. 
Deardorff, Miss Neva R. 
DeHoratiis, Joseph, M.D. . 
*Delano, Frederic A. 

Dell, Rev. Burnham North 
*Dennis, Dr. L. 

Denny, Miss E. G. 

Denny, Dr. Francis P. 
Dermitt, Miss H. Marie 
de Schweinitz, Karl 
Devin, Mrs. Aline S. 
Devine, EC ward T. 

Dey, William W. 

Dickie, H.’A. 

Dickinson, Mrs. C. P. 
Dieckmann, Miss Annetta 


M. 
Dinwiddie, C. 
*Disston, Mrs. Jacob S. 
Do son, William 
Dock, Miss L. L. 
Dole, Rev. Charies Be 
Dolph, John { 
Donnelly, Thomas rit ° 
Dorrance, Rev. Samuel M. 
Dorsey, Miss Nan L. 
Doud, Mrs. L 
Dougherty, Miss Lucy T. 
Dow, Miss Caroline B.- 
Dows, Rev. Henry A. 
Dows, Tracy 
Doyle, J. S. 
Doyle, Nicholas A. ~ 
Dreier, Miss Dorathea A. 
Dreyfuss, Mrs. Ludwig 
‘Drury, Mrs. S. S. 
*DuBois, Mrs. Eugene 
Duncan, U.S. 
Duniap, Miss Flora 
*DuPont, Mrs. T. Coleman 
Durfee, Nathan 
Dusenberry, Mrs. J. P. | 
Dwight, Mrs. M. E. - 
Dwight, Miss M. L. 
Dyckman, Miss Mary L. 


E 


essere Mr. and Mrs. ay 


Children’s Bureau of Phila- - 


Chubb, Percival 

Church Home Society of 
Boston, Mass. 

Church, Miss Myra H. 

Cincinnati Sociai Unit Or- 
ganization 

Claghorn, Miss Kate H. 

Claflin, Miss Charlotte I. 

Clark, Miss Anna B. 

Clark, Mrs. Harold T. 

Clarke, Mrs. W. N. 

Cleaver, Mrs. Albert N. 

Clowes, F. J. 

*Cochran, Miss Fanny T. 
Cochrane, J, Sullivan 
Cockerell, Theo. D. A. 
Codman, Miss ee A. 
Coffee, Mrs. Doris H. (In 

Memoriam) 
Coffee, Rabbi Rudolph i 
Cole, Edward F. 
Colgate, Mrs. Sidney M. 


Kastan “William oO. 
Eaton, "Mrs. Horace A. 
Eaton, Miss Isabel 
Eaton, T. Co., Ltd. 
Eavenson, Howard M. 
Eaves, Rev. George 
Eaves, Miss Lucile 
Eddy, Sherwood y 
Edelstein, Eugene 
Edgerton, Charles E. 
Edson, John Joy 
Edwards, J. Howard 
Edwards, Miss L. M.:° 
Edwards, William 

. Ehler, George W. } 
Eliot, Dr. arles W. 
Eliot, Miss Margaret F. 
Elkinton, J. Passmore 
Ell t, Miss Minnie 
Elliott, Edward C. 
Elliott, Dr. John L. 
Ells, Mrs. Frederick 
Elsworth, Mrs. Edward 
Ely, Miss Augusta C. 


PRU ea that nein cs Ea CEA HOF IENe CAEN 
bership’s base 
ip ; we at 

_ Ely, Mies Elizabeth Be 


at Ey, Miss GertrudeS. 


Ely, Miss Mary G. 
_#*Emerson, Miss Helena T. 
Emmet, Miss Le F. 
Emlen, John T. ~ 
. Employers’ Assoctation of 


English, H. D. Ww. 
Erlanger, Abraham 
Estill, T omas 

Evans, Miss Anna Cape 
Evans, Edward W. a 
Ewnis, Mrs. Robert Berzy 


F 


Falconer, Douglas P. 
Fanning, Mrs. A. L. 
Farnsworth, Charles H. 
Farrand, Dr. Livingston 
Fa well, Mrs. John OQ, 
Farwell, Mrs. F. C. 
Fasold, "Miss Miriam 
Fassett, Mrs. J. S. 

Fay, Wiliiam Rodman 
Fechhbeimer, Mrs. S. Mar- 


-..cus 
Feiss, Julius ~ S 
*Feiss, Paul L. 
Fels, Mrs. Samuel S. 
Felsonthal, Miss Juiia 
Ferguson, Miss Mary Van E 
Ferry, Mansfield 
Ficke, Mrs. C. A. 
Fisher, Galen M,--—_ _ ., 
Fisher, Prof. Irving ~ 
_Fisk, Miss M. L. 
Fleisher, Alexander 
F.eisher, Arthur A, 
Fleisher, Mrs. Florence 
Fleisher, Mrs. H. T. 
Fientye, Miss Mae Irene 
Flower, Mrs Anson 
Floyd, Dr. J. C. M. 
Foley, Miss Edna L. 
Folks, Homer 
Foote, Henry Wiider 
Forchheimer, Mrs. F. 
Forbes, Mrs. J. Maicoim 
Fowler, Mrs. Margaret B. 
Fraley, Mrs. Joseph 
} rank, Henry L. 
Frank, Walter 
Frankel, Dr. Lee K. 
Franklin, Moses 
Freedman, Mrs. Isabella 
Freiberg, Maurice J. 
Freiberg, Mrs, Sidney 
Freiberg, Mrs. Walter 32 
Freund, Prof. Ernst 
Freund, I. H. 
Friedman, Robert V. 
Frothingham, John Ww. 
Fuller, A. G. 
Fulier, Mrs. Morrison 
Fuiton, Miss He:en 
Furness, Prof. Caroliné E. 


G 


*Gale, Mrs. Charles W. 
Gardiner, Miss Elizabeth G 
*Gardner, Rathbone 
Garford, Mrs. A. L. 
Garnsey, Elmer E. 
Gates, Mrs. M. E. 

* Gatzert, August 
Gavisk, Rev. Francis H. 
Geer, Robert oe 
-Geller, Mrs. F 
Gemberling, Miss Adelaide 
George, Miss Julia 

*George, W. D. 
German, Frank F. 
Gilbert, Mrs. Clinton 
Giibert, Miss Natalie 
Gilbreth, Frank B. 
Giles, Miss Anne H. 
Gillin, Dr. John Lewis 
Gilman, Miss Elizabeth 
Gilmore, Miss Marcia 
Gimbel, Mrs. Bernard 
Glasér, Julius 
Gleason, Herbert P. 


Goldmark, Misses J.C. and ~ 


Pauline — 

Goldsmith, Miss Louise B. 
Goidstein, Mrs. Max 
Goodhart, Mrs. Albert 

. Goodhart, Howard 
Goodman, Miss Mary A. 
Goodrich, Miss Annie W. 
ses Eanes Miss Katharine 


Gordon, Miss Eleanor 
Goulder, Miss Sybil M. 
Grace, Miss Virginia Ran- 
dolph 
Graeser, Dr. H. R. A. 
Graham, J. S. 
Grandin, Mrs. J. L., Jr. 
Granger, Miss A. P. 
Granger, Mrs. A.‘O. 
Grant, Rev. Percy S. 
Graves, Miss Louise B.. 
Green, Miss Eleanor B. 
Greene, Mrs. F. D. 
~Greene, Miss Helen F. 
Greene, Mrs. Louise McM. 
Greenfield, W. S. 
Greenough, » sae John 
Gregg, Frank 


' Hamilton, Dr. 


- Heineman, Miss Ada J. 


. D. 
. Hill, Dr. William Preston 


. Hodgson, Mrs. F. G. 
— | Holden, Raymond P. 
- Holiand, Charles P. 


' Hoyt, John 


‘Grinnell, Mrs. E. MM % 
Groman, ae Ae 


- Gruening, M 

Gucker, Fr. a 
Guggenheimer, Miss D. 1 
Guillou, Mrs. A. 


Guinzburg, Mrs. Harry A. 
Guinzburg, Mrs. Victor | 
Guth, Mrs. Morris S. 


H 
Haas, Miss Edith 
Hackett, J. D. 
Hagedorn, Joseph 
Hale, Miss Ellen 
Hale, Robert L. 
Hall, James P. 
Hall, Mrs. Keppel 
Halleck, Mrs. A 
Hallowell, Mrs. F. We 

Alice 


Hamilton, Mrs. A. 
Harmon, Dudley 
Harrington, Mrs. Francis B. 
Harris, George B. _ 
Harris, Isham G., rie 
Harris, Raiph N. 
Harrison, P. W. 
Harrison, Sheiby M. . 
Hart, Mrs. Harry 

Hart, Hastings H. 
Hass, Miss Aima M. . X 
Hathaway, Miss arrinre Ne. 2 / 
Havemeyer, J. C. , 
Ha) warc, J. es 
Hazard, Mrs. F ’ Re 
Hazen, Miss Louise C. 
Hebberd, Charles 
Hecht, George Le 


Heinsheimer, A. M. 
Heinsheimer, Mrs. Edw. ti 
Hencken, Mrs. Aibert C. 
Henry, Miss Edna G. 
Henshaw, J. M. 
Henshaw, Miss R. G. 
Herrick, Mrs. J. B. 
Herring, Hubert C. 
Hersey, Miss Ada H. 
Herz, Mrs. F. W. 

He z ¢, Fred J. ‘ 
Herzog, Mrs. Siegmund . 
Hewins, Miss Katherine Pe 
Hill, Mrs. A. A. _ 
Hill, pie John Clark 
Hik, C 


Hillard, Miss Mary R, 
Hills, Mrs. James M. 
Hilton, George 

Hirsch, Mrs. Alcon 
Hitch, Mrs. Frederic D. 
Hitchcock, Mrs. G. L. 
Hodder, Mrs. J. D. ets 
Hodgman, Mrs. W. L. ~ 


Hoggson, W. J. 
Holladay, Mrs. Charies Be | 


*Hoiland, E. O. 
Hollander, Walter 
Hollingshead, Rev. Geo. G. 
Hollister, Clay H. 
Hollister, Mrs. Clay H. 
Hoimes, Rev. John Haynes 
Ho.ker, Mrs. E. H. 
Hopkins, Prince 
Hosmer, Rev. F. L. 
Houston Miss E. G. 

Houghton, Miss May 
‘kb ouston, James W.. 
Howard, Mrs. C. Mc H. 
Howard, John R., Jr. 
Howe, Edward 
Howe, Mrs. F. J. 
Howe, Samuel 
Howeli, Mrs. John White 
Howland, Miss Elizabeth K. 
Howland, Miss sabel 
Howland, Murray shinies }» 


Hulst, George dD. 
Hunner, Dr. Guy L. 
Hunter, Miss Anna F, 
Henter, Hen y CG. 
Huston, Charles L. 
Huston, Prof. C. A. 
Hutchinson, Chartes 
Hutchinson, Charles L. | 
Huyck, by i Edmund N. 
Huyck) M: rs. F.C, 
~Hyde, Arthur E. 
Hyndman, Miss Helen w. 


i 


Ickes, Harold ean 
Thider, John - 

Tisley, Mrs. Spencer 
Ingersoll, Charles H. 
Ingersoll, Wm. H. : > 
Ingham, Miss Mary M. <. CO 
Irving, Miss Bertha Ae 
Isaacs, Lewis M. oe. 


Nagel, Chhisics 
; Nathan, J. Edgar 
-~ Neill, Charles P. 
Neer, Miss Mary L. 
_. Nesbitt, Miss Piotence 
_ Newbold, Miss Catherine A. 
New England Moral Re- 
form Society 
New York School of Social 


we Work 
; Nicolay, Miss Helen 
Nichols, Mrs. Acosta 
. Nichols, Dr. William H. 
_Ninde, George 
Nolan, John H. 
_Nondescript Club - 
! Noonan, Thomas J. 
4 Norris, Miss J./Anna 
Norris, Maria W., M.D. 
orth, Miss Dorothy 
: ENot then: Mrs. William P. 
- Norton, Miss Grace 
Norton, William J. 
Noyes, Mrs. Charles P.- 
Noyes, Charles P. 
Nusholtz, Sol 


e) 


*Ochsner, Mrs. A. J. 

- Oleson, Mrs. O. M. 
Olyphant, Robert , 
-Olmsted, Frederick Law 
Openhym, Mrs. Adolphe 

oP 

[ Page, Dr. Calvin Gates 
_ Page, Dudiey L., M.D. 
Paine, Miss Helen 
Painter, D. H. 
Palmer, Miss Kate A. 
Park, Mrs. Robert E. 
Parker, Mrs. Walter R. | 
Parsons, Mrs. Arthur B. 
Parsons, Miss Emma 
Pass, Mrs. James 
Patrick, Miss Sara L. 


Ve 


_ Lyon, Mrs. George A. 
‘yon, Mrs. kiss yan R. 
M ; 


icBride, Mrs. Ve H. 
’ McGiintock, Oliver — 
onneil, Rev. Trai, J. 


pees aes « 


Whery-37 
cHogh. Mise Rose Je 
cKeiway, Mrs. A. J. 

McKibben, Paul S. 
McLaughlir, Mrs. Aifred 


MacGregor, Mrs. G. M.. 
MacNaughton, Miss A. B. 
ck, Mrs. Raiph W. | 
ie. Macomber, Miss Bertha © 
” Magee, Rev. John G. 
. gl|) Magruder, Mrs. J. W. 
Mangal’ Me sis el *Patten, Dr. Simon N 
andel, Mrs. manu aba » Dr. Si A 
Pattison, Mrs. E. L. 
_ Pattison, Miss Ernestine 
Peabody, Augustus S. 
' Peabody, Rev. Endicott 

- Peabody, Prof. Francis G. 

Peake, Glaude L. 

Pearce, Dr. R. M. 

Perkins, Douglas" 
Perkins, Miss Emily S. 
Perkins, Roger 

Perry E. F. 

- Perry, R. P. 

_ Phelps, Miss Edith M. 
 Peskinc, Dr A. S. 

( Phillips, John H. B. i 
Pierson, Mrs. Clara D. 
*Pinchot, Gifford 

‘Pinchot, Mrs. Minturn. 

Pino, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. 
-Piton, Miss Annie J. 

Platt, F. G. Ke 

Plaut, Robert 

Playter, Miss Charlotte s. 

Poley, Miss Emily C. 


and Mrs.Geo.H. Polachek, Mrs. Victor 
ae = Pollak, Mrs. J. A. 


endl age ~ ees ) Net Poliak, Mrs. Maurice E. 


ay Eomeroy, Dr. che H. 
Pope, G. Di” 
Pope, James E. 
Pope, Willard 
Porter. A. J. 

*Porter, H. F. J. 

' Porter, Mrs. James F. 
Porter, Rev. L. C. 
Porterfield, W. H. 

*Post, James H. 
Potts, Thomas C. 

_ Pound, Roscoe | 

P Powlison, Charles F. 

_ Pratt, Mrs. C. H. 
Prentiss F. F. 
Price, Mrs. O. J. 
Prince, Mrs. L. M. 

_ Prizer, Edward 
‘Pryor, Miss Emily M. 

_ Purdy, Lawson 
Putnam, Harrington 


Q 


__ Quan, Mrs. James E. 

ee R- 
Radcliffe, W. L. 
Raiph, Miss ise Georgia, GCG. 


x Rantoul 
»Raoul, nGastoa Git 


_ Marder, Miss Frances E. 
Marling, Alfred E. 


cake Concord. Ne. 
Mather, S. T-. 

*Maule, Miss Margaret Cc. 
| Mayer, Mrs. John C. _ ‘ 
_ Mayer, Louis — ree 
_ Mayer, Mrs. ie 

| Maynard, A.K.  - 


Bere: Bee 
Merriam iitiea Macy i ‘ 
errill, Mrs. John — ut 
errill, Rev. aes P. 

Merriman, Miss Christina 

lerritt, ‘Walter ham 


iller, Miss. H. 
Miller, Ernest L._ 
Mill iller, Dr. Georg; 
Mill 


_ Moore, H. H ee RE 
Mo TS. Eni, North te . 
Mrs. Pa 


? ‘Smith, Mrs. S. Sean 


> Reilly, Mise Emm 
Reimer, Miss Isabella A 
Reiner, Prof. Joseph — 
Renard, Mrs, | aliace F, 
_R-noid, ChariesG. 
Reuss, Mrs. Gus vA. 
Reynolds, James Bronson 
Rheinstein, Sidney 
Rhoads, Mrs. Charies J. 
Rice, Miss Anna V. 

Rice, Stuart A. 
Richmond, Miss Winifred 
Rickman, Mrs. John : 
Rike, F. H. : 
Rieber, Prof. Charles H; 
Righter, Miss Harriet T. 
Rippin, Mrs. Jane Deeter 
Rissmann, Otto 

Roach, E. S. 

Robbins, Mrs. Francis L., 


r 

Robbins, H. M. 

Roberts, John E. 

Robertson, Miss Georgia 

Robie, Miss Amelia H. 

Robins, Raymond 

Robinson, Mrs. George O. 

Robinson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Louus N. 

Robinson, Dr. Wiliiam J. 

Robison, G. 

Rochester, Mrs. R. Hs (In 
Memoriam) 

Rogers, Francis . 

Root, W. CG. ! 

Rosenfeld, Mrs. Maurice 

Ross, rof. E. 

Rossbach, Mrs. Max ( 

Rothschild, S. 

-Routzahn,E. G. and M, S. 

'Roew, John 

Rowell, Miss Dorothy Cc. 

Rowell, Miss Olive B. 

Rumely, Mrs. E. A. 

Ryerson, Edward L. 


Sage, Dean 
Sage, L. H. 
/ Sailer, Rindoiph C. 
Sailer, Dr. T. H. P. 
St. Paul Association 
Salmon, Miss Lucy M. 
Saltonsiall, Mrs. Robert 
Sanderson, Prof. Dwight 
Sanderson, John P., 
Sanford, Mrs. F. R. ag 


i Sandford, Miss Ruth 


Sargent, Dr. D. A. 
Saul, Charles R. 
Savage, Theodore F, 
Sayler, James L.° 
Sayre, J. N. 

Sayre, Mrs. William H. 
§Scattergood, J. 
_Sch_ fer, Mrs. Eds 

Schieffelin. Dr. William Jay 

Schlesinger, Mrs. B. D 
gochoet tle, Mare A. 

‘Schonblom, Harry E. 

Schroeéer, Hyman 

Schroeder, Miss Mar 4 
+Schwarzerbach, R. J. F. 

Schuyler, Miss Louisa igs 

Scott, Mrs. H. B. 

Scripture, Miss B. 

Scrymser, Mrs. J. » 

Scudder, Miss Vica D. 

‘Seabrook, Mrs. H, H. 
'Searie, Mr. and Mrs. R. A. 

Sedgwick, Rev. Theodore 


Seligman, Prof. Edwin R.A. | 


Sessions, Mrs. A. L. 
Seybert Institution of ‘Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 
Seymour, Miss Rae M. 
Sharman, Mrs. William 
Sharp, Mrs. A, B. 
Sharp, Mrs. W. B. 
Shaw, E. C. 
Shaw, Miss S. Adele 
Sheffield, Mrs. Ada E, 
Sheliabarger, Miss Eloise 
Shepard, Miss Harriet E. 
Sherman, Charies A. 
Sherman, Miss Corinne A. 
Sherman, Dr. G. H. 
Shillady, John R. 
Shipman, Richard D. 
Shoenberg, Moses 
Sxute, Mrs. H. J. 
Sibley, F. Har er 
Sibley, Hiram ' 
*Sicher, Dudiey D. fi 
Silcox, F. A. 
Simkhovitch, Mrs. Mary K. 
Simon, John’ 
Simpson, Mrs. pena FE. 
Sims, Mrs. 
Sinclair, Miss Mary Emily 
Sioussat, a and 3s. St. 
George L ¥ 
Sisson, Dr. ‘Edward O. 
Skeel, Mrs. Roswell, Jr. 
Slade, Francis Louis - 
Smith, Miss Elizabeth H. 
' Smith, Mrs. H. K. — 
Smith, James Yer aaa 
Smith, Marshall D. 
Smith, Miss Nellie M. 


2% 


"Help us reach 1500 this year. 


" Smith, Theodore Clarke 


Snedden, Dr. David 

Snow, Dr, Wi.liam F. 

Social Workers Ciub of Tn- 
dianapoiis, Ind. 

Solenberger, Edwin D. 

Solomons, Miss Clara B. 

Sommers, Benjamin 

Sommers, Miss Ciara 

Sonneborn, S. B. 

iy David (In Memo- 


1) 
hidhag Mrs. Charles B. 
Sp.iding, Miss Sarah G. 
Spencer, Mrs. Anna Garlin 
S rague, Miss Anne 
S rague, Miss Florence 
Stacy, Thomas I. 
Stanley, Mrs. + hillip B. 
Stearns, Edward R. 
Stein, Mrs. Fr d M. 
Steinberg, Mark C. 
Stella, Dr. Antonia 
Step: ens, Capt. Roderick 
‘tern, Benjamin 
Sternvers, A. 
Stickney, Mrs. W. A. 
Stix, Mrs. Albert I. 
Stix; Mrs. A. L. 

*Stix, Mrs. Ernest W. 
Stoddard, Miss Melita 
Stokes, Miss Helen Phelps } 
Stokes, J. G. Pheips 
Stoltze, Mrs. F. H. 
Sione, Miss Annie 
Stone, Robert B. 

Story, Mrs. T. B. 
Straus, Mrs. Nathan 
Straus, Mrs. Nathan, Jr. 
Straus, Mrs. Roger 
Strauss, Mrs. Berthold 
Strauss, E. S. 

Street, Elwood 
Strobel, Charles L. 
Strong, John R. 
Strong, Mrs. J. R. 
Strong, Rev. Sidney 
Strotz, Mrs. Charles 
Sturgis, Miss L. C. 
Sturgis, Miss M. R. 
Sullivan, Daniel R. 


* Sulliv n, Fred M. 


Sullivan, Miss M. Louise 
Sullivan, Mrs. T. R. 

Sw n, Mrs. Joseph R. 
Sweet, Mrs. Carrol Fulier 
Swift, Mrs. G. F. 

Swope, Horace M. 


ay 


Tarbell, Miss Ida M. 
Tay.or. Rev. Livingston 
Taylor, S. F. 

‘Taylor, Prof. Graham 
Taylor, Rev. W. R. 

orang Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 


Teter, Lucius 
Thacher, Mrs. Archibalc G. 
Thacher, Miss Margaret W. 
Thaw, Benjamin 
Thaw, Mrs. William, Jr. 
Thayer, Mrs. Heien R. 
Thilo, Miss Frances 
Thompson, Mrs.WiLiam R. 
Thorne, Samuel, Jr. 
Thorsen, Mrs. Ww. R, 
Thum, William 
Tillinghast, Joseph J. 
Tilton, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Tippy, Dr. Worth M. 
Titsworth, Charles G. 
Todd, Prof. A. J. 
Todd, Albert M. 
Tomkins, Calvin 
Tompkins, Hamilton B. 
Tower, Edward, M. C. 
‘Tower, Mrs. Russell B. 
‘Towne, Arthur W. 
Towns, Charles B. 
*Townsend, J. Barton 
Traiser, Charles H. 
*Traut, Mrs. J. A. 
Trowbridge, Mrs. A. B. 
Trube, Miss Jessie Maud 
Tsurumi, Yusuke 
Tuckerman, Alfred 
Tweedy, R. B. 
Tyson, Francis 
Tyson, Russell 


Ueland, Mrs. Rndveca 
Cpt *Mr. and Mrs. Wal- 


United” Charities Assn. of 
Champaign and Urbana, 


Th. 
United Hebrew Charities 
of City of New York 
Unterber¢, Mrs. Israel 
Untermeyer, Mrs. Samuel 


Vv 


van Dyke, Rev. Tertius 
Vannier, Mrs. Charles 

Van Schaick, Rev. John, Jr. 
Van Vechten, C. D. 

Van Winkie, Mrs. Nina C. 
Vedder, Henry C. 


Villard, Oswald Garrison - 
Vogel, Mrs. Frederick, Jr. 
Voiger, B. G. 

Vose, Mrs. F. P. 


WwW 


Warn Rey. Clarence R. 
Waid, D. E. : 
Walvee. Mrs. Roger 
Walker, Mrs. A.C. ~ 
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30 Broad Street, New Yor 
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FOR GENERAL MAINTENANCE ie eee BB $30,000 

E have reached a stage—a stage tons striven for—when, in the publishing year at 

the threshold of which we stand, there is every prospect that our regular subscrip- 
tions at the new $5 rate, our advertising receipts, our $10 cooperating subscriptions and 
our contributions of $25, $50 and $100, will for the first time in the history of Survey 
Associates meet the routine cost of SURVEY maintenance (manufacture of issues, the 
managing editor’s department, the handling of renewals, administration, advertising — BEE oie 
and membership departments), freeing all larger contributions for investment te the tau ea, 
Vvabie isa of the SURVEY and for our ee cos activities. ae 


FOR EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES = —t a $30,000 


For ten years we have built up through apical contributions our industrial depare? 

ment, for four years our foreign service department. We appeal for similar contribu-— 

tions for 1920-21 to maintain these and our other departments dealing with the spheres 

of social concern we have made our own—family welfare, civics, health, education and , 
industry. Intensive editorial work, journalistic research, the consecutive andcom- 
petent handling of material, experience and events—these are the educational elements — 

that go into this staff activity; these are the elements that turn the SURVEY irae an 

easy scrap-book of good will into a living _ For these we appeal. , 


Contributions are solicited for this general divistn val ee 
SURVEY’S work, for the special pnaeanes activities in- — 
corporated in it, as follows: 


‘ 


FOREIGN SERVICE....... A SA) ENG EMS acon ye 


al Wahiee 


Date.... mites 


fifeend} .-..............dollars, as a contribution to the 
Edu apnal, Funds of Survey Associates for the present 


Ope he WLS LOO) (Bi LOC ie ie} 6: fo /p\" |e. ao) 6: 0 gw ee) ep Any Seinen retest al 


} 
4 
Ce A re 
py x * 
me 
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A sift to the editorial and field work of The 
Survey makes the contributor eligible for 
election as a member of Survey Associates. 


SHE anit of adult. estion has been stated by Philip 
_ Snowden: “I would rather have better education given: 
' to the masses of the working classes than the best for a 
w. ‘O God, make no more giants; elevate the race.’” 
Under 5 per cent of the children in the elementary schools 
ngland go to a public secondary school. Less than 1 per 
mt receive a university education. Not more than 50 per 
mt remain at school till they are fourteen years old. An 
vestigation into the industrial population of Sheffield showed 

- of the male and female adult manual workers of Shef- 
d somewhere about one-quarter are well-equipped; ap- 
proaching three-quarters are inadequately equipped ; some- 
| there about one-fifteenth are mal-equipped.” “The need of 
adult education is due to the failure of a national educational 
system; the failure of university extension, of evening school 
asses, of mass-lectures ;_ and the failure of the newspapers. 
dult education is one expression of social: ferment and the 
desire for a better social order. Its purpose is to lift the rank” 
id file and to train leaders. It is emphatically not the pur- 
pose to lift the workers into the middle class. 

‘The British: experience - ae tevealed certain principles in 
licy and rules in strategy: gs 

The desire for adult education must come hon the workers. 
Mit hea can be stimulated ne repres le and by successful 
mples. 

Controversial ‘subjects. (in economics, Ngatory and Jiterature) 


must be included in the curriculum. “No class can afford to 
isregard | either Marshall or Marx,” says Albert Mansbridge. 
_ Classes, not lectures, are ‘the method of instruction. The second 
half of the period is devoted to rapid-fire questions by the 
students. Each student i is a teacher, each teacher is a student. 


The classes are run by the students, who “approve” of the 
tutor, select subjects, and formulate the syllabus. There is 
uality between teachers and en with no eee of upper- 
_ class philanthropy. 

At all points, the workers must share the control ad manage- 
"ment of adult education. 

The courses favor “a liberal as against a merely bread-and- 
tter education.” The courses are non- -vocational. The sub- 
jects selected by the students are economics, history, literature, 
; atural priate modern “ee ee sitet drama and art. 


ecient evening schools, adult schools, the People’ s Col- 
the ne peat lS aes socialists, the settlements. It 
It 


“university men. The eetechic of the Workers’ Educa- 
1 Association in 1918 was 2149 branches, 2,526 affiliated 
coops”’; universities), and 17,136 in- 
ual F mem! ers. The individual oe is one shilling 


en. al pane hee. are ee by the 
-ational Association and administered by joint 


isting of an equal number of university and 
oe The gant Ean tee aided by 


These sources shave been Ath scat ae 
ustees and the Workers’ Educational 


t subject of study and approves ‘ie tutor 
_ The student pledges himself to 
one hour for the lecture, one 


rorkers’ Education i in Britain 


‘classes were started in 1907. 
shad-entered the classes. 
with 3,799 students. 


The universities are putting up £5,000 a year. 


; £7,000 a year. 


. own books, 


D hese 4 were Faas institutes, univer- - 


Tae ar 


ROBO 253m 


Conducted by fy 
WILLIAM L. CHENERY ~ 


howe. for discussion—during twenty-four weeks a year for 

three : years, and to write each fortnight an essay. “The tutorial 
In eleven years, 8,000 students — 
In 1918-19 there were 152 classes, — 


The Board of Education gives £45 a class for each of three 
years. The Oxford committee held that a tutor could under- 
take five classes, and pays £80 a class, or £400 a year for 
full work. Cambridge pays £72 a class. London pays £60. 
There are twenty-three universities and colleges interested. 
The fee paid by a member of a tutorial class averages 2s, 6d. 
for twenty-four meetings: The universities were to be re-- 
sponsible for one-half the tutors’ salaries and traveling ex- 
penses. Oxford has met this, Elsewhere less than one-half. 
Local authori- _ 
ties give £2,000 a year. Ha 

Of 303 students in the Oxford classes in 1917- 18 fifty-three Ge 
were trade union officials, twenty-five “ coop’ ” officers, eleven 
on local government boards. A class must not contain more 
than thirty-two students. 

‘An analysis of contributions to tutorial classes for 1908- 13 


‘shows: | NM 
PROMUUIEVEEBIEIES IS aise Go seaills Gio bial cig Slats tis se orto tig eats £17,440 } 
RMD OO NES UIC ACO Ms Sis) a:5 m! 5 iciasui ese acelin sng oval a'a eisiatarauereielnvecae £12,000 ‘ 
Local education authorities..........05.0..00ecce scene £6,100 I 

- Other sources (Gilchrist Trustees, cooperative unions, bi weak 
Trades Union Congress, W. E. A.)........+.0.00000% £2,000 yi 


£37,540 


The contribution from the Board of Education is now 
based’ on a block grant of £45 a class. This means nearly — 


So far as their means will allow the students purchase their — 
“Generally it is found possible to arrange that 
one textbook of moderate price should be possessed by every 
student; for instance, in many classes all the students had — 
Towrsend Warner’s Industrial History of England. In 
every class copies of the principal books necessary are provided. 
It is usual for the university to which the course is attached 
to send to the center a box of books. In addition to this there 
are available at some centers those books which are in the pub- 
lic library. It is much to be regretted that free libraries do 
not seem, at any rate in many cases, adequate to meet the de- 
mand.” ‘ia 
The W. E. A. has a central thoy of fair size, equipped to 
supply some of the books required. 
The proportion of attendances made to attendances possible 
is usually 75 per cent or over. The average composition of a 
class is twenty-five. Of 3,800 in attendance, about 2,100 are 
men and 1,700 women. ‘There is no certificate, no examina- — 
tion (except the fortnightly essay), no formality. . Freedom of cn 
discussion is fundamental. 
How adult workers can benefit a teacher and his feachines 
is revealed in R. H. Tawney’s Agrarian Problem of the Six 
teenth Century, and Henry Clay’s Economics—* both of them 
based on lectures given in tutorial classes.” 
- After an investigation, A. L. Smith of Balliol Collsty 
wrote: 


“Twenty-five per cent of the essays examined by him after | Bi 

second year’s work in two classes, and first year’s work in six 

| classes, were equal to the work done by students who gained first — 

~ classes in the Final Schools of Modern History. He was aston- — 

_ ished, not so much at the quality as at the quantity of the quality — Oe 
_of the work done. - ah x 


~ Also, by 1913, it could be said, “Tn the coming discussions e. 


i a aes Mt ey hy 


the country on the future of national education, over 5,000 
well trained working men and women will take their part.’ 


earted recognition of adult education. 

In 1899 Ruskin College was established by three Americans 
-Mr. and Mrs. Walter Vrooman and Charles Beard. ‘The 
overning body was constituted of university men and trade 
union leaders. The location of Ruskin College is Oxford. Its 
purpose is the provision of education for adult members of the 
working class in history, economics, political science, literature, 
‘and other branches of the social sciences. Hy 


. It seeks to offer ‘a 
‘training in subjects which are essential for working class Jead- 


teh bg tamdred students have passed through the college in one 
and two year courses. “There are accommodations for fifty a 
year. More than 10,000 have carried on the correspondence 
urses, 

The location at Oxford, and the fact that individual sub- 
tions are necessary to its maintenance, have created a 
eeling ” against Ruskin in the mind of the “ left ” of labor. 
thoroughly representative leaders of the “ right” are on 
governing council—such men as James Sexton, Ben Tillett 
Robert Young. 

he sub-warden of the Labor College says: 


The Labor College teaches the workman to look for the causes 
of social evils in the material foundation of society; that these 
‘causes are economic; that their elimination involves economic 

_ changes of such a character as to lead to the eradication of 
_ capitalist economy. 

| The instruction is based largely upon the teachings of Karl 
Marx. | The Labor College is controlled by the board of labor 
organizations, establishing scholarships. ‘There are four per- 
sons on the board from the South Wales Miners’ Federation, 
and two from the national Union of Railwaymen. ‘The col- 
ege costs £3,200 a year, and the income comes from scholar- 
ship. fees, raised by the unions. When I visited the Labor Col- 
lege (which i is situated in London) in 1919, there were twenty- 
seven residential students. One thousand students attend the 
ocal lecture courses, which are classes held in South Wales, 
ancashire, Northumberland, Durham, and industrial centers. 
‘e correspondence courses and lectures by post. All 
abor College reaches six thousand students a year. 
of the famous graduates of the Labor College are 
< Hodges, Secretary of the Miners’ Federation of Great 
, and Concemore Thomas Cramp, industrial organizer 
National Union of Railwaymen. 


Deputation of stage hands threatens to walk out if Cociolanus ed 
refuses to modify his contemptuous attitude toward the plebeians. ST, 


he tutorial classes of the W. E. A. were the first whole- 


T HE National Industrial Conference Board has, made pub 


in Cincinnati. 
board reckoned that a man, wife and one child could live 
$1,204.28; two children would. bring its) estimate » up 
$1, 486.09 ; three: children, $1, 692.50; and four ct 
$1, 898. ona 
man averaged $1,037.20, according to the board’s calculatio 
It figured that the minimum cost of living increased only 


The tate humbers of the United States Butea of Labor 
Statistics, on the other hand, rose from 101 in July, - 1914, to 
199 in December, 1919. Between December, 1919, and Ma A 
1920, the cost of living again increased. The National 
dustrial Conference Board estimate is, therefore, di 
more modest than that of the Department of Labor, all 
there may be certain special reductions due ‘to bie 
ditions in Cincirinati. 


a ee op were listed at co 70, ahich sounds 
like early 1914 prices. 
minimum budget, and it is conceivable that such pr 
might have been found, but the life made po: 
a scheme would certainly have a minimum oe 
tion as well as of wages. mak "8 


‘struction. 
cluded the Master oO 
Ernest © Bevin, © the 
* Cramp, head of the railw: 
men; Frank Hodges and R. 
Tawney. Let us translate 
into American terms and 
shall have Prof. Charles Be 
Nea! per es Wil 


This 
“Adult Education 
states concerning such 
tions as the penis i 
College: 


The state should oes 
opinion, refuse financial sap pioet 4 
institutions, colleges and c 

Ss merely on the ground that they. 
a particular “ atmosphere ” ‘or 
peal specifically to students of this 
type or that. All that it ought 
ask is that they be Sean Dan 
serious study. __ : 

The basis of discrimination between education and propaga 
is not the particular opinions held by the teachers or the stud 
but the intellectual competence and quality of the former | 
the Setiousness and continuity of se of. the desist, ; 


economic ser ebay in the interests ae pHa cata: 
education must always be a necessary and important part ° 
national system of education; but, unlike general or humane 
education, it is not a universal need. Until industry is clearly 
conceived as a vast organization of cooperative ‘effort, one 
the essentials of a sound system of technical education is lacking. 


ARTHUR rape 
Bureau of Industrial Research, New York. 


Cost of Living 


lic its estimates of the cost of living among wage-earne : 
Taking May last as the time of estimate, | 


The minimum cost of living for an unm: 


set reason for ne subaied may possibly be te 


Of course, the board wa 


Conducted by if 
JOSEPH K, eee) 


Aishaent of the guilty should not be visited upon the innocent. 
generations, and because, finally, all peoples have much to pardon 
each other. : 
8 : | My: friends, make hatred hated! It is the most necessary and. 
Iki g toward the future and especially toward international simple part of your task; the state to which a devastating war has 
‘omity’ and coopera on and “so brought | to light the need of © reduced France and the whole world imposes upon you duties 
Tesider Ss ch programs. second place, it released large anda ee complex and consequently extremely difficult to fulfil. 
mn -gely unsuspected areas oe idealistic energy dntosthe educa Pardon me for returning to this; it is the great point upon which 


erything depends. It is for you without hope of aid and sup- 
onal currents of the world. Young people i in all the warring Port, or even of consent, to change primary education from the 


e are ever: as eee ere to ‘the call of a new world. “ground up, in order to make workers. There is place today, in. 
ea ays : society only for workers; the rest will be swept away in the 
Make intelligent workers, instructed in the arts they prac~ 
knowing what they owe to the national and to the human uve 
munity. ie 
urn all the books which teach hatred. Exalt work and loves 
t us develop reasonable men, capable of trampling under foot | 


sin. a education. In the ° 
ie as it interrupted many programs which were 


e siees of iho) Aas ad ‘then dennds. 

ese needs and demands have been’ expressed at ani 
ble conferences within the past year, not alone by young ; 
pee Ke ty many | E ading: ducators who, out of the ruins ae vain ‘splendor of barbaric "plories, and of resisting the san- 
me to. feel that the | hhope of the: -guinary ambitions of nationalisms and imperialisms which have 
is in ‘the eae of young ‘people. ° ‘For example, at the © crushed their fathers. No more industrial rivalries, no more wars: 
ference for International Reconcilia- a iy work and peace. Whether we wish it or — 


no, the hour has come when we must be 
eld at Bilthoven in Holland, the citizens of the world or see all civiliza-. 


tion. perish. 


| “YOUTH AND THE 
| NEW WORLD 


Yourk. will mak mistakes bu 
they will not be the old mistakes. 
_ Better the failures of enthusiasm than 
| the successes of cynicism. The old 
| men’s victories have been built upon 
the world’s despair. The defeats of 
‘| Youth will leave behind them Hope. 
| I care not how much Youth fights if 
-} Ivean think that it fights : ‘for what it 
believes to be Right. Out ‘of the con- 
| tests of Sincerity Truth will be born. 
It is the old men fighting for what 
' they know to be wrong that has placed 
Falsehood upon the world’s throne. 
' Let Youth come into our dark Council 
Chambers before God’s glory has de- 
parted from it. Let Youth help shape 
| the world while the “ vision splenic ae 
| 1s still before its eyes. | 
‘© Jerome. K. JEROME. 
ve a recent English weekly. 


M. France concluded sia ches aoe i 
sion of an ardent wish and hope that - 
“delegations of the teachers of all na-— 
tions’ might soon meet together with 
workers from the Workers’ Internation-— 
ale, for the purpose of preparing in com- 
mon “a universal form of education and — 
advising as to the methods of sowing in . 
young minds ideas from which would — 
spring the peace of the world and the, 
union of the peoples . 


i Bh teachers ‘of France, 
congress at Tours, were told by het 
atole F rance, the author and critic, | 
hey held in their hands the future 
ele and, to thee extent, the future 


f ; 


‘The Program of New 


Germany y 
HE Public School Conference held — 


in Berlin in July was one of the — 

most significant events in the history of © 

_ German education, writes Dr. Elizabeth . 

ee Ais Rotten; editor of ‘the German Interna- 
oved when I consider tional. Ry of Education, It was convened by the govern- 

will be for the most ment in order to effect an interchange of views and ideas among _ 


re 


ees, 
rire the ft ae Wiad a ee educational leaders and associations interested in education.on ‘ 
“when the old order —- Many fundamental questions growing out of the changes from 


‘sins; and when con- the old, aristocratic and complicated systems of schools to the 
: in a common misery, i 4, proposed new ‘‘one class school.” The new German consti- 
atre Say 
fice rested By OSS ae per- shih lays down certain principles.as the bases of the Aa 
followed it, you have everything SC ool system. These are as follows: ane 
ave cou age! Be of good cheer! © a The public school system shall be organic. A common pri 
is for you to awake a mary school course of four years to be attended by children of all 
on to fall into madness ‘classes alike must open up'the way to a superstructure of inter- 
To what purpose 8© = mediate and secondary education. This superstructure must be 


an doe not change.” So? He has changed built with regard to the diversity of professions. The admission 
ler, now for the worse, now for of a child to a certain school must be determined by_his talents 


erennens: ad ASS education _ and inclinations, not by the industrial and social position of his 
even more perhaps, than ai - arents. 
whi (as ‘rendered possible, which has ee G 
pract ‘ically uniform among the peoples whom we uch a Sundamental change in the structure of German ed 
e frightful catastrophe under which we are now fallen raises many problems which the conference discusse 
1 not be allowed to_ eran for Ne a asee a at length. The first of these was the Problem of the form and 
3 ae ae ae hd must. practical construction of this primary “ one class school.” ‘The 
“he must teach him to second was concerned with the inner spirit of this new dem 


all that which excites cratic school. ‘The third raised the question of the Prop T 
enemy of yesterday; not training for the teachers of the new order. : ; 


i sa a ee More than six hundred delegates were present and tea 


on part © 
more victim than criminals, because the ; in these discussions. Among the leaders and speakers ae 
= - Tiel 9 


yee ay ; Benet 


eae 


Kerschensteiner, of Munich, famous for his vocational and 


continuation school programs ; Natorp, the educational philo- 
sopher and originator of the doctrine that education must be 
founded in a social pedagogy; Harnack, the famous liberal 
theologian; and Oestreich, leader of the radical school-reform- 
ers. Committees discussed and reported upon such questions 
as the government of these new schools and other technicalities 
inseparable from the development of any new uniform system ; 
programs of vocational instruction; workshops; kindergartens ; 
private-schools ; self-government plans; cooperation of the par- 
ents in the work of adult schools, etc. Dr. Rotten’s report 
continues : 


Out of all these discussions ‘bad committee reports, the consen- 

sus of opinion seemed to agree upon the following general inter- 

- pretation of the new movement. Education in Germany must 
-escape from class organization and become established. in “ one 
class schools.” More important, however, than the form of a 
nation’s schools is the spirit within them. If the general desire for 
education or at any rate, the seeds of a desire for a fuller life, 
are to permeate a whole people, the aims and methods, too, must 
be reconstructed and made the same for all. The constitution 
provides that the schools shall educate all for “ intelligent citi- 
zenship, personal and professional efficiency compatible with the 
traditions of the German people and conducive to a reconciliatory 
attitude among the peoples. The German schools must educate 
_ toward that higher form of nationalism that is not content with a 
“culture developed in isolation, however 
"splendid, but desires continuous inter- 
change with other countries. To this end, 
‘civics’ as well as ‘industries’ must be 


practiced in the schools.” THE FELLOWSHIP OF since the child is truly educated only 


older forms of Deaton, and the types of schon tae were re- #30" 
sponsible for those forms; and the “new school” is the most 
likely successor of the old, Such a development gives definite 
point to the work of Professor Ferriere’s bureau ; his summary 
of the essential characteristics of the true “new school’ 
throws a flood of light on the elemental forces that are 
struggling up through the obstructions of the old orders to the’ 
making of the new education in Europe. From his report we 
have secured these data: 


These “new schools” have a threefold purpose: to satisfy the 
spontaneous psychological needs of the child’s mind; to prepare 
the child for the life of today, or rather, of tomorrow; and, final- 
ly, to enable it to realize of its own accord the universal spiritual i 
values which are independent of time and place: Truth, Virtue — 
and Beauty. ae 

The typical “new school” is, above all, a boarding school in 
the country. It retains the character of a "family and makes the 
personal experience of the child the basis both for intellectual 

education—promoted through instruction and work—and for 
moral education, provided through practice in the principles of 
self-government, This is the minimum program. @ 

The maximum includes as many as possible of the following ue 
points. The “new schools” are’ pioneers, endeavoring to offer 
enlightening suggestions to public schools 
in the hope of developing an education 
that will meet the spiritual and material — })!"" 
needs of life. They are community schools 


The accomplishment of these results through the unrestricted influence of a 
will be Gaitie, the conference decided, - LEARNING complete community. Because the coun- 

only when teachers and educators in the try provides the most natural surround- * at 
schools of all kinds are fully aware that | Fader) Oxford professors ings for children, “new schools” are 7 
hey are working, not in the grind of the bave proposed to resume the old usually located where outdoor work and " 

machinery of schools, but in the great amicable Telationships with German play are possible. However, the proxim- 4 
cause of the education of the people. and Austrian universities and scholars. ity of a town, with its opportunities for Le 


eachers and educators imbued with the A reality. 
democratic ideals of the new Germany 
and preparing the children for skilled 
and intelligent participation in the na- 
tional and international tasks of the new 
world: these are the elements of constructive planning resulting 
from this great conference. 


. Readers of the European dispatches will recall the very re- 


esponse of the older, obstructive and aristocratic groups to 
he program here set forth when it was actually put into opera- 
ion in the schools of Berlin. “These groups refused to accept 
‘such a revolutionary program. They had hitherto enjoyed 
exclusive privileges i in education, as in all else. They did not 
seem to be able to see that Germany had passed through a great 
war and that one of the necessary results of that war was just 
‘such a reorganization of education as had been set up in Berlin. 


The New School in Europe 


penne new school’ has come into its own since the war,” 

writes Prof. Adollph Ferriere in a recent bulletin of 
he Higterwational Bureau of New Schools. Professor Fer- 
iere, an authority in the field of sociology and education, is 
director of this bureau, which is located at Vaud, Switzerland. 
New schools” have been known for a considerable period. 

Among them Professor Ferriere places such well-known insti- 
utions as the school at Abbotsholme, in England, and the one 


Hence, all the old barriers between the They say: “In the fields where our | cultural and artistic development, is ad- 
arious groups of teachers must be broken aims are one, our enthusiasms the visable. The children should live in 
down. The German people must no same, our rivalry and ambitions gen- small groups of from ten to fifteen, in 
onger suffer the existence of such bar- erous, we can surely. look to be recon- separate houses, each of which is under 
iers, which were particularly marked in ciled, and the fellowship of learning | the care of a teacher and his wife, the size 
é schools of Prussia. ‘These barriers offers a road which may,—if our spirit- |" of the group making it possible for the 
‘produced the breach between the so-called ual ideals be- alive must,—lead to adults to come into intimate contact with 
“educated” and “uneducated ”— a more wider sympathy and better under- __ the personal experience of the child as the 
' fruitful cause of social discontent and standing between our kindred nations.” basis of the more academic teaching. The 
“misunderstanding than even the inequit- Thus the fellowship of learning which instinctive interests, varying from age to 
able distribution of wealth—since one had been developing strong interna- age, are carefully considered, and both 
small group was “ educated ” to command tional bonds before the war, and _ study and play are made to conform to 
while the great mass was educated to which was destroyed by the passions age groupings. 
obey. A “one class school”, directed by of wat, begins once more to assume Individual research of some sort is 


ent strike of school children in Berlin. ‘This strike was the 


carried on independently by each child, as 
well as collective work in the exchange 
and filing of documents and the making 
of scrap books that serve as substitutes 
for text books. Intellectual work is 
limited largely to the mornings, the time varying with the age 
of the children. Only a few subjects are studied each day and. 
only a few branches taken up each semester, the method of teach- 
ing being relied upon to furnish the necessary variety and vivacity. 


‘Since moral education, like intellectual, must come from actual 
experience, the schools apply the system of j junior republics, there- 
by developing natural “leaders”, and training all in a sense of 
social responsibility. Punishments, correlated to the faults com-" 
mitted, are administered by the children themselves. 


Creative and independent work is awarded recognition from’ 
time to time, and exhibitions and competitions furnish additional 
incentive to each of the children. Co-education has proved most 
desirable in the mental and moral education of the children, pro-_ 
viding, as it does, the normal elements of community living. — 


Manual training of various kinds, the cultivation of the soil 
and the care of pets are made part of the life of every child, - 
although plenty of time is provided for optional work that. de- 
velops the child’s taste, inventive powers and ingenuity. Open 
air sports and gymnastics develop both health and character, and 
this training is supplemented by frequent camping trips on foot or 
by conveyance. 


As to intellectual education, the “new schools” seek to agdemn 
the power of independent reasoning rather than an accumulation 
of memorized materials. The critical powers are cultivated and — 
the mental faculties developed by using certain obligatory studies. — h 
General studies are. supplemented by specialization, which is at 
first spontaneous, but later becomes more systematic, with a view, | 
to vocational guidance and training. Since it is the general aim , 
to make theory follow practice, much teaching is done thro 


Pe ee ee ee ae, SS ae 


he like, thus’ 


individual artistic 


is Bent promoted in 
=te ing that awakens spontaneous 
by the study of history and society 
y| ere of mental, moral and _ social 


sponses; i 
| and reflection pos the a 


ig Hee: is a Y progam,” 
which covers the full round of physical, mental, artistic and 
noral living. It provides what the child needs and what the 
ge demands. Not many schools have developed such a com- 

ehensive program. But nothing less than this program will 
i prosty. the awakened ose conscience of Europe.” 


! ‘he Moral. Education Congress 
O NE ‘ab the many. international movements interrupted 
and postponed by the war was the program for moral 
‘education. As a reminder of pre-war plans comes the an- 
incetient that the Third International Congress for Moral 
ducation, which was to have been held in September, 1914, 
Il be held-i in 1921, probably i in Switzerland. ‘The first of 
ese congresses ‘was held in London in 
1908; the second at The Hague in 
1912. “Students of educational develop- 
ments will recall the general interest in 
those meetings and the valuable reports, 
ited. by Prof. M. E. Sadler, which of 
ere the direct result of that interest. 
The relation ‘of education to. the 
eague of Nations will be one of the 
interesting subjects of discussion at the 
coming congress, — according | to the 
preliminary announcements just issued 
iy Prof. F. J. Gould, of London, the 


international secretary. But the main 
j aterest will bali around ne need of 


I) 


children. 


Truth. 


“ments of» ‘these. war yee ‘The an- 
ouncement is ey hs reproduction 


What is. Ke aim - oF Sancedon? ‘Not 
merely the self-development of youth; not 
_ efficiency in a trade or profession, though 
_.these purposes are to be encouraged. Nor | 
it freedom of the spirit, though that — 
good in its way. Nor is it international peace, ‘though that 
also to be worked for. Peace is not a Good-in-itself, for it 
i may be a mere cover for vulgarity and exploitation. The aim 
| of education should be. service. of family and commonweal, 
expressed in material, intellectual and artistic industry; inspired 
by history; and perpetually responsive to the claims of the whole 
rele of humanity. And this duty of service applies to all 
members of the community, wre Out exception. It applies to the 
civilized rear) s 
! n € 80 far conscious of their unity that the 
can even now be regarded as a civil war. It 
e of the noblest aims of youth-training to render 
“cons ousness — of unity universal, | Essentially, though not 
: Aj the human race is (as Pascal once said) “one 
Ge living and always learning.” 


: connectio -with the League of Nations, the Congress 
-a pla hat will definitely make international-minded- 
of education in all countries. ‘‘ We as- 
in the education of the youth wish to 
d support of youth in the moral pur- 
” To this end, the program sug- 
full d discussion at the Congress: 


ng of geography, Heeraiices art, Stence 
_ history in its widest sense so as to — 
ues and international coopera- 


Music, fine art, — : 
Pp the motional capaci- — 


universal instruction of the youth of the world, to be translated 
oe Prof. Bee. in conclusion, 


Review, ‘ 


‘Bureau, has recently returned from an extended study of con- — 
ditions in that country. 


THE CRY OF THE 
CHILDREN 


N’ the midst of the world’s need a 

new generation is growing up. From 
the seed that the fathers have sown 
what harvest will the children reap? 
The Kingdom of God belongs to the 
Woe to us if we take from 
them what is theirs! 
create in the minds of the children the 
old temper of enmity, lying, arrogance 
and vanity. Let us help one another 
to educate the children in school and 
home for the Kingdom of Peace and 
Let us help one another to 

train ‘the children simply to be men 
| sand women, glad and free, honorable 
I and courageous. — 


ea ‘ | Resolution adopted at the Rihaven 
as (Holland) Conference for Interna- 
tional Reconciliation. 


. gift of over 1,000 books and brochures.on American pedagogy & 


venjoyed a long run in New York city, has been translated 


flocking to the performance. 


announce, tront time to time, in an interesting manner, the 
- done by the League and improvements in its constitution — vt 
rogram. er io 
‘( 2) Methods of Education: a) 
Drafted programs (might be made) of such ineeueuian as 
seems desirable, leaving teachers, parents and writers within 
eaclt nationality to develop the themes in accordance with local __ 
habits, requirements and ideals, 


A sketch (might be made) of the contents of a book for the 


into many languages, its object being to cultivate a spirit of 
mutual understanding and fraternity. 


In Czecho-Slovakia = 

wae) Bee HE ardor for universal education and for physical 
vigor,’ ’ writes Julia C. Lathrop in the Czecho-Slovakia 

‘are among the signs of that democratic develop- 
ment which will take place as the country [Czecho- Slovakia] 
is allowed to proceed undisturbed in accord with its own ~ 
genius.” Miss Lathrop, chief of the federal Children’s — 


“ Great progress has already been — 
made in providing schools in the provinces where they are’: 
most needed,’ she continues, “but it will require time and — 
’ . effort to bring all parts of the republic — 
to the high level of education already — 
attained by Bohemia.” Among many © 
straws which show which way -the edu- 
cational winds are blowing in that land, 
the following facts gathered from the 
Review will interest Americans. . 
Czecho-Slovakia is now organizing ~ 
schools, largely on the American model, 
with an almost pathetic eagerness. Bo- 
hemia has long known great schools, of 
course. “The university of Prague is — 
one of the oldest in the world, and 
Comenius, or Komensky, one of the 
world’s greatest educational pioneers — 
and reformers, and around whose name 
one of the romances of educational his- — 
tory developed, was a Slovak. Yet for — 
all these facts, illiteracy reaches 75 per 
cent in some districts. Hence, the edu- — 
cational campaign largely takes the form — 
of school organization. Among plans — 
completed or under way for this present 
school year we note the following: 


A new seminary where young women are being instructed in 
domestic science was opened this fall at Chrudim. From this 
center it is hoped that domestic science training and teaching ¥ 
will spread over the whole republic. if 

A high school of forestry was also opened this fall at Hranice — a 
in Moravia. The state intends to take over all the vast forests 
of the republic and operate them on scientific lines. The gradu- 
ates of this school are to be the trained supervisors of this 
forestry service. 

A school for the training of youths over sixteen years of age 
in the principles of cooperative business is expected to be under 
Operation at Boreun within the present year. m 


The Czecho-Slovaks of America have presented to the 
pedagogical library of the Komensky Institute in Prague a 


‘Woe to us if we 


and modern educational methods. The works were selected 
by. leading American educators of Czecho-Slovak descent, with © 
the assistance of Prof. Charles M. Judd, director of the : 
School of Education of the University of Chicago, and Ruth | 
Abbott, librarian of the school. 

John Drinkwater’s great play, Abraham Lincoln, an Bue a 
lishman’s interpretation of the Great Emancipator, which has 


x 
. 


into Bohemian and is being produced in the Vinohrady The- — 
ater in Prague. The people are intensely interested and “a 


* 


"INDUSTRIAL HOUSING 31's 80 i 
By Morris Knowles. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 408 pp. - Il- 
lustrated. Price $5.00; by mail of the Survey $5.30. 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM 
‘By J. J. Clarke. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., London. 
pp. Price $7.50; by mail of the Survey $7.80. 


544 


Mr. Knowles’ textbook on Industrial Housing, primarily in- 
tended for employers of labor and public officials, is both com- 
prehensive and practical. In it a well known engineer who has 
taken part in the government war-time housing effort sets down 
in well-arranged sequence and with adequate detail the require- 
ments of industrial housing and the best methods for meeting 
them. Where he is certain of his ground, he is didactic, where 
several plans have proved successful, he sets them side by side, 
pointing | out the advantages and disadvantages of each and leav- 
¢ the choice to his reader who will know which one is most 
peeve to coincide with his specific problems. 


‘The federal housing projects, in his opinion, could not, even 
ey they been completed, have gone far to meet the housing 
hortage; but their value as standards for comparison is very 
they ‘ “will doom to failure any less carefully planned 
ng project in the future.” ‘The shortage of homes is such 
—he accepts the estimate of about two million—that individual 


> problem; ' ‘large scale house production by specialized agents” 
“not only desirable but absolutely necessary.” ‘That building 
n loyers, whatever other forms may develop, will for long 


a ca associated with it can be avoided to a very feore degree 
he pe of experience are taken to heart and such very 


ear - per worker, a loss that would pay “the interest on an 
vestment of $4,000, a sufficient sum, in most Cases, to supply 
atisfactory house. 
detail the approximate cost of ‘industrial towns. 


only two types of homes in a modern industrial community is 
in ient, that the wants of unmarried workers must be met, 
that the American-born family is likely to have higher standards 
than the foreign-born, that size of family and of wage must to 
rtain extent determine the size and type of home. He is less 
happy, however, when he falls into the common error of assum- 
My _ ing, that the actual proportion of income spent on rent is also a 

desirable proportion and bases what the worker can afford to 
spend for his home on that hypothesis. As a matter of fact, 20 
per cent is far too much for families of the higher wage classes; 
; the satisfaction of elementary needs, food, clothing and shelter, 
‘in their case, cought to absorb a much smaller share of the family 
income than in that of poor families. 


Again i in another respect, Mr. Knowles, in common with prac- 
tically all American housing reformers, misses an important fact 
when he assumes that the building of new homes, in established 
communities as well as in new ones, must be planned to meet 

e needs of all classes, and especially of the economically weak- 
est. Now, the natural process in the existing community is for 
oorest to live in the older houses which become free when 

an adequate supply of new and better houses makes it possible 
nae more fortunate groups in the population to improve their 

comforts. Therefore, an industrial housing scheme in an 
Peethe Gaamanity should dim at creating a margin of new 


_ grading-up process is impossible, and all workers must be supplied 
_ with homes. Altogether, one would wish that there were less 


Hypothetical examples demonstrate in 


Very timely i is Mr. Knowles’ insistence that the provision of 


tion of Land act of 1919, and crowded as it is wi 


honuey but not AAAS at orcabnr homies tor the. ‘ Nacgilicelt 
least able to pay a commercial rent or to purchase a home. In ~ 
a new community _developed around a plant, of course, this 


talk of “minima” and more of “normal” requirements. For, 
the present shortage is so great that the new supply of homes ~ 
that must be created in the next few years will represent a 
retrogression of standards if only basic needs are satisfied. We 
hasten to add, however, that the lists of minimum requirements — 
for different types of homes elaborated by Mr. Knowles are sufi 
ciently liberal to make eer a theoretical rather than a practical 
criticism. Oy 
His insistence on the preparation of conan plans before 
schemes are started will, it must be hoped, be taken to heart. © 
The mere enumeration of necessary considerations in such a plan, | i} 
and the thoroughness with which he discusses each in particular, 
are the best possible proof that the time for spasmodic building 
by individuals has gone forever and that only large scale schemes | 
for the whole community—in, which, of course, the individual 
builder may find his place—can give it those conveniences an 
services which it needs. 


Separate sections of the work discuss the preliminary conside 
ations that enter such a plan, the selection of site, developme t 
of the town plan, streets and pavements, water supply, | sewerag 
and drainage, collection and disposal of town wastes, gas and — 
electric service, houses for families, buildings other than homes. 
(in which is included a far-sighted statement of the social needs 
of a community that must be satisfied), administration and supe 
vision of construction and management of industrial towns. The 
book is a store of invaluable information and incidentally sug 
gests how much talent and experience America allows to go to 
waste by not calling such men as Mr. Knowles to responsible _ 
public positions as housing advisors. 


4 
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Attempting to crowd into one volume a history of Britis! 
housing legislation, a description of the present housing seca) 
and a discussion both of immediately necessary measures to 
prove it and of fundamental considerations, Mr. Clarke has is 
essarily been somewhat superficial in the treatment of particular — 
questions which are of special interest to the American reader. 
Nevertheless, he proves that the participation of state and munici- _ 
palities in financing housing activity has been more than justified — 
and that direct housing by the city, even in its most expensive — 
form—the re-housing of slum populations—has more than paid | 
for itself in diminution’ of bie i of crime, of ill health and of Bi 
degradation, 


Under the influence of the Dcans theory and pranias, 1 
does not sufficiently emphasize the importance of leveling up the 
general standard of housing by providing an ample supply of © 
homes for those able to pay a commercial rent, thus making the 
older houses available for the poorer classes and enabling the | 
demolition of the worst. Yet he realizes that a decentralization 
of industry and redistribution of population has become the mai 
factor in a national policy aiming at the abolition of the slum. 

New methods of house building to reduce the cost of hor 
both by the adoption of cheaper forms of construction prarig’s 
standardization and large-scale production, are convincingly 
demonstrated. In his chapters dealing with the solution 
present problems, the author summarizes the ‘best, conseeveciie 
opinion in England. ‘To him government intervention seems 
necessary temporary expedient but not a permanent solut 
But he insists that the local authority is no longer able t 
effectively with this problem, unless aided by the larger resou 
of the state. Moreover, placing the burden of responsibility ¢ on 
local authorities has meant, in England, the co-existence of mo 
conditions in some cities and urban districts with apathy 
survival of the vilest slums in others. 


With its description of legislation brought up_ to the A oq 


evidence and suggestive quotation, this book, in spite | 
treatment of some of its subject matter, forms 
coprast/ i to the housing reformer’s Ubrary I 


ve years been an active 
Great Britain and for 


In the fall of 1919 he came to 


thi the - Local: Government Boar 


itt 1¢he School of Hygiene and Public Health of Johns Hopkins as 
‘ 6 Jlecturer on public health administration. The book just published 
Tar 9 made up of addresses delivered to public audiences in the 


course of visits paid to various ‘university and medical centers 
in America, visits during which the author’s sound wisdom and 
broad vision and charming personality won for him warm friends 
‘tots Flat every turn. The printed volume does not suffer by contrast 
‘li: Biwith the spoken word. It bears careful and considerate study 
itl Jand impresses the reader anew with the breadth and maturity 
4 British sanitary statesmanship. : 

_ Sir Arthur carries on the tradition of the English Subic health 
Dsrkera who since Edwin Chadwick’s day have consistently vis- 
ialized the problems of public health as primary factors in the 
prevention of poverty. “Poverty and disease,” , he says, “are 
allied in the closest relationship; and while it is true that the 
bern of poverty would effect a great improvement in national 
ealth, it is even truer that the prevention of illness forms the 
most important means for the avoidance of poverty.” The prime 
essential in the prevention of preventable disease, he holds to be 
the extension of state medicine along the lines already mapped 
Bice by the work now being done to combat tuberculosis and in- 
fant mortality, | ‘The most serious error in the past has been the 
reation of separate and incomplete public medical services for 
ecial classes such as were long ago organized under the Poor 
aw and more recently under the National Insurance act. Sir 
hur believes that the recommendations of the Poor-Law 
ommission of 1909 that the duties of boards of guardians 
should be transferred to public health authorities are likely to 
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en |: * the medical benefits provided by the National Insurance act 
INS! 


are almost worse than useless. His primary thesis is that “the 
treatment and the prevention of disease cannot administratively 
be separated without injuring the possibilities of success of both.” 
_ The sections which describe the wonderful progress made in 
dealing with tuberculosis and child welfare in England during the 
Dast few years will prove of absorbing interest to the specialist. 
here is hardly a chapter in the book, however, which should 
t be read by every social worker for its value as a contribution 
the philosophy of social reform. ‘The addresses on Some 
blems of Preventive Medicine of the Immediate Future and 
The Obstacles to and Ideals of Health Progress, delivered 
Poronto and at Yale University, respectively, are particularly 
iring in their eloquent statement of the social responsibility 
ch rests upon us all for the protection of the mother and the 
ld $ burden of Palas disease. 
C.-E. A. WInsLow. 


dition, ‘By yeti ovckt Morse. W. M. 
icoeahee Price $7.50; by mail of the 


A 


lition Ww, Sieve excellent bouk represents the 
etna thod of teaching which the author, the professor 


a t Harvard Medical School, has found most useful 
pr of undergraduates. and graduate students. It 
x ; emonstrates the strength and weakness of the case 


ij 


diseases of childhood are completely dis- 
Position ¢ of Dr. Morse sufficiently attests the autho- 

Babies matter presented, and is all the more a 
his failure to present, in his case discussions, 
ever gro important phases of preventive 
B enbject of causation is inadequately 
svn diseases receive no more 
than the disorders of metabolism, 


dealing with the normal develop- 
of making a physical examina- 
Il covered in other volumes 
, the social aspects a 


as principal medical officer of | 


carried out in the future and he furnishes strong evidence 


‘in this matter has been much greater. 


_ cheap meals for nursing mothers is a legitimate sphere of activity 


Disea es are thoroughly individualized, and all. 


‘The volume makes no particular contribution to 
e social work, as diseases are considered unrelated to 
elfare. The pen pictures of the diseases and of the — 
. diseased are well drawn, but there is no evidence of a 
f either diseases or children as factors in communal 
growth or racial progress. What has been written is adequate — 
for teaching the physical phases of . individualized groups of. 
symptoms whose labels are properly written, but there is no sug- 
gestion as to the connection between the specific child whose dis- — 
ease is discussed and any other person in the community, from — 
the standpoint of either cause or effect. The author, however, — 
makes no claims to a purpose beyond offering case histories to 
illustrate diagnosis, prognosis, and treatment. Nevertheless, one — 
might expect treatment to include some general references to — 
methods. of sanitation, and anti-sepsis and hygiene that would 
prevent others from contracting a contagious disease. To illus- 
trate: Under the cases illustrating diphtheria, there is no © 
mention of the Shick test for determining immunity, nor refer- wy 
ence to the prophylactic use of diphtheria anti- -toxin, nor even 
to the necessity of isolating the patient. One looks in vain for 
reference to the private and public health agencies available in 
the management, prevention, and control of the diseases of in- 
fancy and childhood which have been more responsible for the 
decline of morbidity and mortality than the types of treatment 
briefly but adequately cited in the volume. 

The field of usefulness is, therefore, limited to the field of 
instruction of under graduates or graduates in medicine, and 
particularly in institutions where there is a lack of adequate 


clinical material. Ina §, Wiz, M.D. 


THE i Sa WELFARE MOVEMENT 
By Janet E. Lane-Claypon, M.D. G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., Lon- 


don, 341 pp. Price 7s.; by mail of the Survey $2.50. 


This is the second volume of the new Social Service Library 
of these publishers (The Social Worker by C. R. Atlee, reviewed 
in the Survey for September 15, being the first), and a valuable 
contribution to social practice. Woluntary effort on behalf of the 
young child in England owes a debt to the American example 
which the author does not sufficiently acknowledge. For it was 
only with the establishment of child welfare centers or schools 
for mothers in the first decade of this century, based largely on — 
that example, that this effort became synthesized in a movement 
of coordinated public and voluntary “activities. The importance 
of complete birth registration as a necessary foundation for these 
activities, however, was earlier realized in England and progress 
After reviewing the work 
done under the Notification of Births acts, Dr. Lane-Claypon 
discusses the relation of child welfare centers to other social 
organizations and then at length the actual problems of these * 
centers and the methods which experience has proved most | 
successful. 


The troublesome question whether the provision of free BP 


for these institutions is commented upon all too briefly as “a very 
debatable point ”, the author inclining to the view that this should — AMh 
be done only on medical orders and as a temporary expedient. 
Free distribution of milk shares in this qualified condemnation. — 
Both practices, however, are widespread and, under the Child Fi 
Welfare act of 1918, have been recognized as deserving of munic- 
ipal support; the danger of pauperization seems clearly to have 
been avoided in most cases where this effective aid to child pres- 
ervation is given. 


The duties of the child health visitor in town and country, “the, 4 
legal and administrative provision made for their training and 
activity, the control of midwifery, and the present methods of 
public support for and control of the system are described in 
considerable and enlightening detail. 


The English experience, as summarized by the author, proves, 
first, that one age group—that of infants under one year or that — 
of school age—cannot be singled out if the best results in health — 
preservation are to be secured; second, that the mother’s health ‘ 
is as important as that of the ‘child; third, that child hygiene i is. BY: 
not a branch of public welfare ask that can be isolated or a 
carried very far without the advance of others. Even a ministry — fae 
of health, coordinating all the branches of public health work, i 
must fail unless it is closely linked to movements for material — bs 
economic improvement and for making the community more sen- 
sitive to its social needs and duties. B. L. 
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COUN TRY LIFE 

S| ee discussion at the third annual gathering of the American 
Country Life Association at Springfield, Mass., October 16 
to 19, centered on the general theme of rural organization. 
‘There was frequent insistence that the basic problem of country 
life was spiritual. Without idealism, without a perception of 
the spiritual values of living, there can be no totally satisfying 
life, even under conditions of the most happy economic prosperity. 
- This was the text of President Butterfield’s opening address and 

the. assertion in various forms by many of the committees. 
Two addresses were of unusual general interest. R. R. Moton, 
president of Tuskegee Institute, discussed the rural Negro situa- 
tion. ‘The Negro is the backbone of southern agricultural pros- 
perity, he said. Eighty per cent of the more than twelve million 

Negroes live on the land. There are a million Negro farm 

operatives in America, a quarter of a million of whom own their 
holdings. The Negro migration from the country to the city, 

_ especially the northern city, can be checked by making possible 

the ownership of land to more and more of the race. The 

Federal Agricultural Extension service-should be more rapidly 

developed among the Negroes as a second step, Mr. Moton said, 
and the schools and churches must be improved. ‘There are 
some counties in the South in which the per capita appropriation 
for white education is more than twenty times greater than that 
for Negro schools. 
- The Rev. Sam Higgenbottom of India described the mission 
work in cooperation with the government there that is bringing 
hope to hundreds of low caste communities through training, 
credit, irrigation, the introduction of modern methods in tilling 
and of crops not before grown. 

_ The Committee on Rural Organization voted a canvass of 
‘the whole field and recommended a comprehensive plan for the 
guidance of individuals and organizations interested in the rapidly 
“spreading movement for the adequate organization of rural 
communities. 

_ Action was taken which makes possible, under the auspices of 
the association, the formation of a council of rural social agencies. 
‘Kenyon L. Butterfield, president of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, was reelected president. 
AN ana ; EpMunpD DES, BRUNNER. 


CITY PLANNING IN OHIO 


REGIONAL planning and zoning were the two main topics 
Nat the second Ohio state conference on city planning, held 


‘three weeks ago at Toledo under the presidency of Morris A. 
Black, of Cleveland. Albert Bettman, of Cincinnati, on behalf 


3 


which, if adopted, will make Ohio a pioneer of regulated city 
expansion. As elsewhere, planning within the city areas has in 
this state produced something of a deadlock; boulevards come 
to an end abruptly where they ought to connect with surrounding 
_ country; industrial settlements, laid out with no regard for resi- 
_ dential amenity, spring up in immediate adjacency to carefully 
~ planned suburbs. 
come such evils in Ohio have been frustrated to some extent by 
the home rule provisions of the constitution which permit differ- 
ent municipalities to adopt a joint planning scheme, but do not 
- enable them to bring into such a scheme an unwilling city, the 
_ planning of whose area in accordance with the larger regional 
scheme is essential to its success. Even voluntary cooperative 
action, Mr. Bettman explained, to become effective, needs legis- 
lation, so that county commissioners and township trustees may 
have adequate power to expend funds for the purpose. ‘The 
present project, however, endorsed unanimously by the confer- 
ence, is to apply for legislation which will help cooperatively 
inclined municipalities to deal with their recalcitrant neighbors. 
To this end it is proposed to create a regional planning bureau 
in the department of the state highway engineer and empower 
_ it to define the boundaries of a regional planning area if applica- 


_ This would be a first step toward more formal organization of 
_a state planning authority in the future. 

__ Many other defects of the existing law were disclosed in the 
_ course of the discussion. William Bassett and George B. Ford, 
__. of New York, brought before the conference the experience of 
ne _ other parts of the country and of foreign countries. Mr, Ford 


of the legislative committee, presented a legislative program - 


Efforts for inter-urban cooperation to over-— 


‘tion is made by one or more municipalities within that area. 


which social workers are facing their tasks ahead. 


lished, regional planning is meeting with such obstacles that ve 
little has so far been accomplished. He thought that in — 
United States in the next decade or two the planning even 0 
small towns and villages would advance much more rapidly thé 
concerted regional planning by several communities. Several 
the Ohio speakers gave interesting details of zoning practice=)). 
or of the need for it. C. A. Meeds, of Cincinnati, and Roberiy::i 
H. Whitten, of Cleveland, discussed traffic in relation to thi 
city plan and to zoning. The latter drew attention more espé 
cially to the interference of insufficiently regulated automobild), », 
storage and parking with the city’s transportation. ay 


Incidentally, the holding of this conference in Toledo was «¢ 
advantage to that city itself in the solution of its problems; an 
some of the leading experts from out of town addressed la 
audiences and convinced them of the advantages of the city got 
ernment’s program in this matter. se 


. WISCONSIN SOCIAL WORK 


Woes pressing forward with a militant prograt 
'Y for social progress through its state Conference of Soci 
Work has been followed’ withsinterest by social workers. Th 
program included the engaging of Edward D. Lynde, March 1 
as a full-time executive secretary for the conference. Now th 
conference at its recent annual meeting at Oshkosh, October 1: 
15, has set what is probably a record for such gatherings. Me 
than 1,200 people were in attendance, 530 of whom were ot 
of-town delegates representing 51 different countries and © 
different communities. : 


Unanimous action was here taken to promote -a bill for th 
establishment of a children’s bureau or bureau for juvenile pre 
tection in the state Board of Control. fe 


Active propaganda will be carried on throughout the year | 
members of the conference in support of the measure. 
new function of the Wisconsin Conference takes on a deep 
significance in the light of the questioning and wore: 

a 


has also been called to various communities to assist in loc 
organization and in other ways and has arranged programs ¢ 
social work in connection with other conferences such as t 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. a 4 

Mr. William C. White of Milwaukee was reelected presi= ly: 
dent of the conference. am |: 


y { 


HOSPITALS IN CONVENTION 1 


S OME thousand delegates, guests and officials from hospital 
of the United States and Canada, gathered in Montreal ft 
the twenty-second annual convention of the American Hospi 
Association. The presence of the hospital social workers — 
large numbers was one of the features of the convention. ‘TI 
most largely attended session of the four days was that at whic 
Ida M. Cannon, president of the American Association of 
pital Social Workers, presented a paper on the relation of | 
new branch of service to the long established organization of 
hospital. If,-as one prominent physician said, “social servi 
the twentieth century leaven of the hospital,” then at Mo 
the leaven was seen vigorously at work. Demand for tr 
workers to fill places in social service departments in public 
private hospitals throughout the country is far in excess of th 
supply; and the corresponding need for advice and guidance 4 
to the best organization and methods of hospital social ser 
brought throngs of inquirers daily to the information bureau 
exhibit on- social service which were maintained during — 
sessions. 


Much interest was aroused by Dr. F. E. Sampson’s ac 
of his rural hospital work in Iowa. In a prosperous agricul 
section, divided, according to his description, into many w 
which are separated by distances and varieties of church af 
tion, Dr. Sampson has succeeded in building up a uniqu 
munity organization, supporting a hospital for the service 
neighboring counties. The organization furnishes not onl 
necessary financial support but also machinery for follow up ai 
social work. Dr. Sampson’s plans for extension, through bran 
hospitals, to cover a much larger area, will be follo ed cl 
by all interested in health work. ay By 
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a THE SURVEY 
12 East 19th Street New York City 


| WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Trained nurse—in an indus- 
ial city for general district work. Salary 
25.00 per month to start, excellent chance 
© advancement and research work. State 
e and experience in first letter. 3692 


| arenes House-mother for girls’ 
ttage. Apply, Home for Crippled Chil- 
‘en, Newington, Conn. 


WANTED: Young woman to act as 
ad governess in a Jewish child-caring 


yn is one of residence, A person making 
_§eial service her life work, is desired. 
taduation from college or university is 
‘l)sential. Teaching experience would be 
‘Ipful. 
eferred. The position offers opportuni- 
's for social service of the most intensive 
nd. Salary commensurate with ‘the 


URVEY. 


WANTED: A capable young man as 
| Assistant Director for boys’ and men’s 
‘ork at the Irene Kaufmann Settlement, 
ittsburgh, Pa. Must handle gymnasium 
asses. Resident position. To start im- 
ediately. Send full information in first 
tter as to references, so expected, 


c. 


‘WANTED: Two. family Case Workers 
ith C. O. S. experience—one 
tinciples well founded for County 
siting—other District Visitor. Congenial 
roundings, interesting community, ex- 


ssociated Charities, York, Pennsylvania. 


| lege. or special 
enevolent. Society of Baltimore, 411 W. 
vei A fyette Street. — 


PANTED: Trained Lutheran worker 
take charge of family welfare depart- 
ee of oe service agency in Pitts- 
RE es 


i td 
ublic 
33 OB 
idance & 
| sent 
rea od 


eply with full information to 


ide, Pittsburgh, Pa.’ 


: Young woman as General 
scretary of Charity Organization Society 
| town of 11,000 inhabitants. Well or- 
nized sot aly Town has other social 


Jrencies. ve training and ex- 
‘rience. "Fc : Add Address ‘Ue 


MOTHER'S “HELPER Youre 
help care_ e three year old girl 

; - of small New York 
ne, liberal salary 
ke, 132 East 


stitution in New York City. The posi- 


Institutional experience would be ~ 


gnity of the position. Apply to box 3699 tion. Good instructor and manager. 


with ~ 


- supervision, opportunity for initiative. 


at WANTED: Experienced. case workers, 
ol training preferred.” 
wledge of Yiddish essential. Hebrew 


: rience in family case work 


Louise Riester, 231 Burgess St., North ; 


Weil, Golds- 


edu-— 


work in a settlement. © Must eae enthu- 
siasm, youth, health, and if possible, experi- 
‘ence. honky Greenwich House, a Barrow 


Bia Street, New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN, unmarried, desires posi- 
tion in an institution with boys. Experienced 


| teacher both in grade and commercial sub- 


jects. Has had experience as assistant 
superintendent. Can furnish best of refer- 
ences. 3645 Survey. 


DIETITIAN, experienced ~- matron, 
housekeeper, manager, wants institutional 
or commercial Position. Give references. 
3697 SURVEY. 


TRAINED SOCIAL WORKER wants 
position in or near Boston. Especially 
good training in Child Welfare, case work, 
vocational guidance, psychiatric social 
service. Is stenographer and has had 
secretarial experience. Would combine 
this with social work. Reply V. M., Room 
509, 46 Cornhill, Boston. 


EDUCATED WOMAN, pleasing per- 
sonality, good reader, would spend few 
hours daily with invalid or elderly person 
in New York City. 3698 Survey. 


EXPERIENCED Recreation and Play- 
ground: Leader would form and take 
charge of school and business girls— 


classes and clubs in schools, churches, 
settlements and private houses. 3696 
SURVEY. . * 


GRADUATE DIETITIAN, wide ex- 
perience in institutional work, desires Noh) 
on- 
structive work desired, where officers are 
Protestant. Credentials. Address stating 
particulars, * Dietitian ” Woonsocket 
Hospital, Rhode Island.. 


EDUCATIONAL, Institutional or Social 
Service position wanted by young woman 


- with fifteen year old dependent. girl. 


Superior training and experience. Avail- 


able November 15th. 3700 Survey. 


YOUNG LADY engaged in social work, 
desires 
Clerical work considered. 3701 Survey. 


WANTED by woman of dignity and 
executive ability, with wide experience in 
buying, catering, and training of children, 
position as superintendent or matron of 


institution. Highest references. 3702 
SuRVEY. 
TUTOR: Columbia M. A., thorough 


knowledge of child and abnormal psy- 
chology—desires position teaching men- 
tally-abnormal or backwwasd child. 3704 
SURVEY. 


a 


HOME KINDERGARTENING 


HOME KINDERGARTENING, chil- 
dren 3 to 7 years. Occasional or daily 
instruction at child’s hone Love for the 
child, basis of work. H. A. Taber, 201 
West 72d St., New York City. 


FOR RENT 
ENTIRE FLOOR ‘two flights up, 184 
Sullivan Street. Hearth and Home block 


development. South of Washington 
Square. Four rooms, bath, two fireplaces. 


k. 3703 Survey. 


position mornings—10-2 PM : 


Public Health wii Education 
at the Teachers College 
of the South 


A thoroughgding course in Public Health | 
Nursing for properly qualified nurses in the |} 
South. A six months’ course with excep- | 
tional theoretical introduction to and prac- 
tical experience in all forms of public health . 
nursing, in both city and rural communities, j 
In offering this course the college has been 
assisted by the American Red Cross which } 
provides scholarships for properly qualified” 
nurses. Students may begin work in Octo- 
ber, January, March, or June. 


For information address 
Miss Dora M. Barnes, Director 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS 
Nashville, Tennessee 


An intensive two weeks’ course in_ Te 
HOW TO ORGANIZE AND — 
CONDUCT NUTRITION 


- CLINICS AND CLASSES 


Boston, November 27-December 11. 
Open to social workers, nurses and 


others interested in the care of under- 


weight and malnourished children. 
Director, Wm. R. P. Emerson, M.D, 
Fee,. $50.00 including all materials, 
Limited number partial scholarships. 

Address Mabel Skilton, Secretary, 
Nutrition Clinics for Delicate Children, 
44 Dwight Street, Boston. 


: 
BOOKS ON GENEALOGIES 


BOOKS ON PEDIGREES, GENEAL- 
OGIES, AND COATS- OF-ARMS. Every 
Anglo-Saxon and Celtic name, Kindly in- 
quire for particulars. Chas. A. O’Connor, 
21 Spruce St. New York City. - 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty centa a line, four weekly ineser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


IMMIGRATION LITHRATURD sent on request by 
the National Liberal Immigration League, 
Box 116, Station ¥, New York City. 

€rzpit UNIONS. Free on request to Mass. 
Credit Union Assn., 5 Park Square, Boston, 

CHILD W=HLFABH HANDBOOK. Contains informa- 
tion of value to health officers, superintend- 

ents of schools,) teachers, librarians, y: 
nurses and social workers, iituntee tan : 
the educational panels published by the Na: 
tional Child Welfare Association, Inc., 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. 86 pages 9x12, 50 
cents, postpaid. 
ty 


eS 
PERIODICALS 


Pifty centa a line per month, four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. — 


tter Wimes reports the most important activi- 
rege of ne 2000 charitable and en is welfare 
agencies in New York vile en issues per 

year—$2.00. 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Hospital Social Service Quarterly; $1.50 By 
year; published by Hospital Social Service 
Association, 19 Hast 72d St., New York. as 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; 
lished by The National Samittee for , 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. p i 


Public Health Nurse; monthly; $2 a year; 
published by the meena Organization for 
aoe Health Nursing, 156 Fifth ami! New 

° 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


The CHRISTIAN SCIENTIST, 10. a | 
copy; dollar a year. New Orleans, La. ; ' 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR. 
Hlwood Street, Secretary, 1106 Starks: 
information and advises on establishment: 

councils, councils of social agencies, and financial and social federations. 
Hixchanges material and information MERON: its members. Trains execu- 
tives for community La innit ; 


, Louisville, Ky. Furnishes 


4 


atk AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF: OG SOCIAL WORKERS— 


Miss Ida M. Cannon, pres.; Social Service Department, Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts, Miss Ruth V. Emerson sec’y.; 
National Headquarters, American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. Organ- 
ization to promote development of social work in hospitals and dispen- 
saries, Annual meeting with National Conference of Social Work. 


‘AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION—Jobn B. An-' 


' drews, sec’y.; 131 B. 28rd St., New York. For public employment offices; 
industrial safety and health; workmen’s compensation, health insurance; 
one day’s rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, FORMERLY AMERI- 
©OAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT MORTAL- 
‘¥EY—Gertrude B. Knipp, exec. sec’y.; 1211 Cathedral St.,, Baltimore. 
‘Urges prenatal, obstetrical and infant care; birth registration; maternal 
‘nursing; infant welfare consultations; care of children of pre-school age 
and school, age. 


AMERICAN CITY BUREAU—An agency for organizing and strengthen- 
‘ing Chambers of Commerce, City Clubs, and other civic and commercial 
organizations; and for training men in the profession of community 
 Jeadership. Address our nearest office— 
Tribune Building, New York. 
128 W. Madison Street, Chicago. 
{16 Merchants’: Exchange Bldg., San Francisco. 


| AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOOCIATION—Miss Lenna F. Cooper, 
 @ec'y,, Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Organized for bet- 
€erment of conditions in home, schools, institutions and community. Pub- 
Ushers: Journal of Home Economics. 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


‘AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual congress of American 
' penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. Maintains all- 
‘the-year-round information bureau on all questions of délinquency and 
crime, Advice and counsel of specialists throughout the country available 
free of charge through central office. Annual proceedings published. 
‘Next congress, Jacksonville, Fla., November, 1921. Membership, includ- 
ing proceedings, $5. C. B, Adams, pres.; O. F. Lewis, Gen. Secy., 136 E. 
16) St., N. ¥. C. 


AMERICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—Wm. D. 
-Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, sec’y., 1417 Locust St., Philadelphia. Leaflets 
ree. P. R. Review, quarterly, 80c. a “year. Membership (entitles to 
Review and other publications), $1. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank J. 
Osborne, exec. sec’y.; 35 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate knowl- 
“edge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and prevention. Pub- 
- Meations free on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 


re AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—105 W. 40th St., 

New York. For the conservation of the family, the repression of prosti- 
tution, the| reduction of venereal diseases, and the promotion of sound 
sex education. Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon request. 
Annual membership dues, $2.00. Memberships include quarterly maga- 
zine and monthly bulletin. William F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 


CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—156 Fifth Avenue, 
“New York, Dr. L. Emmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, Director. 
To arouse public interest in the health of school children; to encourage 
19 systematic teaching of health in the schools; to develop new methods 
of interesting children in the forming of health habits; to publish and 
istribute pamphlets for teachers and public health workers and health 
terature for children; to advise in organization of local child health 
programme. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—1 Madison Ave., New York. 
Organized in February, 1919, to help people of all communities employ 
their leisure time to their best advantage for recreation and good citizen- 
‘ship. While Community Service (Incorporated) helps in organizing the 
work, in planning the programme and raising the funds, and will, if 
| desired, serve in an advisory capacity, the community itself, through ‘the 
community | committee representative of community interests, determines 
policies | and assumes complete control of the local work. Joseph Lee, 
| pres.; H. S. Braucher, sec’y. i 


. EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David Starr 
- Sordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, sec’y.; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public. service for knowledge about human inheritances, hereditary in- 
vertary and. eugenic possibilities, Literature free 


| FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA— 
onstituted by 31 Protestant denominations. Rev. Charles S. Mactarland, 
en'l sec’y.; 105 BH. 22nd St., New York. 
Commission on the Church and Social Service; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, 
exec. sec’y.;. Rev. F, Hrnest Johnson, research sec'y.; Miss Inez 
Cavert, piety research sec’y. 
Commission on International Justice and Goodwill; Rev. Henry A, 
Atkinson, sec'y. 
exec. sec’y.; Rey. C, O, Gill, field sec’y. 
Commission on Relations with’ France and Belgium, uniting American 
- religious agencies for the relief and reconstruction of the Protestant 
forces of France and Belgium. Chairman, Rev. Arthur J. Brown, 
105 H. 22nd St., New York. 


, - BAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. B. Gregg, principal; G. P. Phenix, vice-pres.; 

_ F. H. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton, Va. Trains Indian 
and Negro youth. Neither a ere nor.a Government school. Free ans 
trated aaa 


IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN (NATIONAL)— 
Headquarters, 146 Henry St., New York; Htta Lasker Rosensohn, chm. 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, guides. International sys- 
s mn of safeguarding. Conducts ae Americanization programme. 


OMMUNITY ORGANIZATION— 


Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. Edmund de §. Brunner, | 


a "development of community _ 


= 


Colgate, pres.; 


protect travelers, 


and more democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


monthly bulletin, pamphlets, etc. 


| NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR’ -PUBLIO HEALTH NURSIN 
Ella Phillips Crandall, R. N. exec. sec’y.; 156 Fifth Ave., New York 


Official organ, the “‘ Public Health Nurse,” fabsde eon included in m: 


. education, institutions, nursing problems and other phases of tubere 
| work, 


| THE TUTE 
‘bert Faries, dir., 101 H. 28rd St., New York. Maintains free ind 


ea 


FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MEN—John 


been g370) 
Bis 
rari St 
bigpored 
jporkers 


training classes and employment bureau; makes artificial limbs and . 
‘pliances; publishes literature on work for the. handicapped; gives adyi 
on suitable means for hare ea Pate! of disabled persons and dite 


yayroll.” aay 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST. SocreTY—Harry w. Laidter S 
tary, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. _Object—to promote an intellig 
interest in Socialism among college men and women. Annual memb 
ship, $3, $5, and $25; includes monthly, “The Socialist Review.” 
rates for students. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLO 
‘PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, pres.; James W. Johnson, acting sec’ 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored Americans the com 
rights of American citizenship. Furnishes information regarding r 
problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000, with 314 ust sree M 
bership, $1 upward. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELERS ‘AID sOCHETTRS cit 
Rush Taggart, treas.; Virgil V. Johnson, sec’y.; 25 
'48rd St., New York. Composed of social agencies working to guide 
especially women and iris. Non s0Gtarien 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASS 
CIATION—600' Lexington Ave., New York. To advance physical, so 

intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young women. Student, c 
‘town and country centers; physical and social education; camps; re 
rooms, room registries, boarding houses, lunchrooms and cafete! 
educational classes; employment; “Bible study; secretarial training 8¢! 
foreign and overseas work. 7 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovesoys:, sec’y. 
H. 22d St., New York, 35 State branches, Industrial and agricultural 
vestigations; legislation; studies of administration; education; d 
quency; health; recreation children's codes, Publishes quanterty; 

American Child.” ‘Photographs, slides and exhibits. j i 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Chas. F. Pow 3 
gen, sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates and publishes ¢ 
material which visualizes the principles and conditions affecting 
health, well being and education of children, Cooperates with educa 
public health agencies, and all child welfare groups in community, 
or state-wide service through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, ete 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE—Dr. Wal 
B, James, pres.; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; Associate Med 
Directors, Dr. Frankwood BH. Williams and Dr. V. V. Anderson; Cliff 
W. Beers, sec’y.; 50 Union Square, New York City. Pamphlets on me 
hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, feeblemindedness, epi 

inebriety, criminology, war neuroses and re-education, psychiatric so 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. ‘‘ Mental Hygiene 

quarterly, $2 a year. Tah ‘a 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLINDNE 
Edward M. Van Cleve, managing director; George D. Eaton, field s 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y.; 130 HB. 22nd St., New. York. Obje 
To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish lit 
ture of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. includes New Yi 
State Committee. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert. Mae “We od) 
sec’y.; 20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of compara 
study and concerted action in city, state and nation, for mectinen 
fundamental problems disclosed by settlement work; seeks the hi 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Allen T. Burns, p 
New York; W, H. Parker, gen. sec’y., 315 Plymouth Court, Chicag 
General organization to discuss principles of humanitarian effort and 
crease efficiency of agencies. Publishes proceedings annual meetin: 
Information bureau. Membershi 
48th annual meeting, Milwaukee, June 22-29, 1921. Main Divisions 
chairmen: earl 
-Children—J. Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia. 
| Delinquents and Correction—Mrs. Martha P. Falconer, Philadelphia, 
_ Health—Dr,. Richard Bolt, Baltimore. | 

‘Public Agencies and Institutions—R. F. Beasley, Raleigh. 

The Family—Frances Taussig, New York. | 

Industrial and Economic Conditions—Sophonisba ne of Breckinridge, 


cago. 
~The Local Community—Howard S, Braucher, New York, 
Mental Hygiene—Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, New York. 
Organization of Social Forces—Otto W. Davis, Minneapolis. i 
Uniting of Native and Foreign-Born in America—Grace Abbott, Chie 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF GIRLS CLUBS—Jean Hamilton, gen. sec’, 
130 BE. 59th St., New York. Girls’ clubs; recreation and education 
work in non-sectarian, self-governing groups aiming toward compl 
self-support, anes publication, ‘‘The Club Worker,” $1.50 a year. 


Objects: To stimulate ‘the extension of public health nursing; to deve 
standards of technique; to maintain a central bureau of informa’ 


bership. Dues $2.00 and upward. i PEGA 
NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXOHANGE—Mre Baith ‘Shatto. : 
mer., 130 BH. 22d St., New York. A cooperative guild of social work 
organized to supply social organizations with trained personnel (no 
and to work ponstructively, through members for professional’ stan 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION—381 Fourth Avenue. 
J. Hatfield, M. D., Managing Director. Information about organiza’ 


Headquarters for the Modern Health Crusade, 
“Journal of the Outdoor Life,” “ American ‘Review of Tubereul 
“Monthly Bulletin.’ We ye Q PA ee 


ene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y.; 127 EH. 
cooperative committees of white and 


d, Di 
St, ‘New York. vnetablioh 
‘workers. | 


kesuwas. 3 WOMEN’S TRAD UNION ‘LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 
|Robing, pres.; 64 W. Randolph St. (Room 1102), Chicago, Ill, Stands for 
i \self-government in the work epee. through organization and also for the 


p Llte and Labor.” 


4, 


‘PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA—H. 
\s. Braucher, sec’y,; 1 Madison Ave., New York City. Playground, neigh- 
‘borhood and community center activities and administration. Special at- 
|tention etre: to municipal» recreation problems. 


Fee RACE BETTERMENT _FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich. For 
the study of the causes of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
jment. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment Conference, the 
| Bugenics Registry, and lecture courses and wyeciods mee activities. J. 
'w. Kellogg, DORA, B. N. ‘Colver, sec’ Veni 


pala 


‘RUSSELL SAGE. FOUNDATI TION—For the Et paovanseht of Living Condi- 
| tlons—John ‘M. Glenn, dir.; 130 H. 22d St., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, | Child- ‘Helping, ’ Education. Statistics, Recreation, 
Y shderraceacas Loans, Surveys and Wxhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, 
|Southern Highland Division. ‘ “The publications of the Russell Sage Foun- 
‘dation offer to the public in actical and inexpensive form some of the 
1 ‘mo st. important results” of ‘its work. ‘Catalogue sent’ upon request.” 


uae T BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow Wilson, pres.; Richard S. 
\|Childs, sec’y.; 10 W. 9th St., New York. Clearing house for information, 
on shore ballot, city DABBE Er, plan, county gov't, Pamphlets free, 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution | for the ‘training of Negro 
Youth; an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; 
furnishes information on all phases of the race problem and on the Tus- 
kegee Idea and methods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Oi kchec Logan, treas.; 
I fan csied a ea sec’y., ab aarti rant } 


READ ae SURVEY 


Tf; you want to keep abreast of so- 
‘cial and industrial progress. sf 


, It. you ‘want accurate news and 
- first-hand information on social and 
industrial movements. 


It you are interested i in any fae the 
subjects discussed in this issue—for 
the SURVEY ki follows ‘Up. ie | 


ee py 


The Survey, 412 Bast 19th Street, New York. 
me enclose: bai for a ar 5 subscription, gy 


een | ee Leneien auemmenaneinemenel 


$-11-13-20 


‘\) COMMUNISM and 
‘|| | CHRISTIANISM 
if lyzed ee “of Darwin Use the cee 


VW. : 
Rie} he ie olacoostian ecclesiastic, has bacinet re- 


ree | f ced all ‘theologs af wad reservedly accepted the Marxian 
_ philosophy erminism. In this book, just 


out, he approaches tthe: SR from a new angle and ha 
_ produced a promesenas Kk that will be of intense interest. 
all studen ism, especially to ue who are still 


ocial: ‘service ehioke atoercns. L. 


lored Beophe. to work out munity problems. Trains Negro social » 


jenactment of protective legis! ar Information. Li heen Official organ, 


_ these defensible? What is their influence in production and dis- 


a an and Deflation. 


Conducted by | 
JOSEPH K. HART 


: _ STANDARDS OF LIVING 


‘Jnereasing Human Wants, 


he 


@3. What is the economic “law” of the “increase and 
diversification ” of human wants? Saas 
b. What are “necessities of existence”? Were they such 
fifty years ago? ‘Io what extent is invention the mother of 
necessity? ; fh eerie 
c. Define a “reasonable standard of living.” Are enough 
necessities produced to go around? Is industry organized for — 
this, purpose? Dien 
d. Could there be general over-production? In some lines? 
How does economic demand fail to indicate actual demand? 


~The Minimum Budget, 


®a. Do we want a minimum wage or a minimum standard 
of living? Are they the same? Distinguish between money wages — 
and real wages. 

b. What should a minimum budget include? Constructive, 


“use of leisure? Continued education toward intelligent citizen- 


ship? Provision for sickness and unemployment? - or healthful — 
recreation? 


- Effects of War Prosperity. 


Sa Certain © wage groups have been charged with “ extrava- 
gance.” Does this mean that wages are too high? What is the 


aN psychology of this transition from “hard times” to prosperity? 


Is not a period of emotional release inevitable? 

_ b, What will be the permanent effects of prosperity on the 
“standards of living? Is it easier to raise or lower the standards? 
What is the relation of the younger generation to Lape OvIng 
' standards of living? 

-«¢, How have the standards of the professional dad salaried 
_ groups been affected? Why? 


The Luxurious Standard of Living. 


® 4. What groups in our population have “luxurious” stand- — 
ee? of living? Standards of conspicuous wastefulness? Are — 


tribution? Is it not disproportionate? 


What is meant by inflation? What are its effects on | 
aes ‘Prices? Standards? What is the present iat 
of wages? Prices? 3 
- b, Why is. a period of deflation dreaded? Can wages, prices 
and profits “ descend’ together? What is the effect of deflation 
ley ey of living? 
' Why has money such a dominant place in these problems? 
Mileenes: : ; 
Edward Thomas Devine: The Normal Life. Survey ‘Asse, 
ciates, Inc., New York. Price $1.50; postpaid $1.60. 
Irving Fisher: Stabilizing the Dollar. The Macmillan Co, 
New York. Price $3.50; postpaid $3.75. rE 
_ Arthur Gleason: What the Workers Want. Harcourt, Ro : 
i and Howe. Price $4.00; postpaid $4.30. = + hen 
-W. F. Ogburn: Wages and the Cost of Living. Annal 
UAtertead Academy, Jan., 1919. 
_ New Republic: The Whirling Pyramid, October 30, 1920. ; 
- Report on Steel Strike of 1919, Commission of Inquiry, Inter- 
Rabie World Movement, Chap. "4. Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 
Price $2.50; postpaid $2. 73. 
Hs See the SURVEY for Oct. 9, pp. 61-63; Oct. 23, pp. 125-128 ; ‘Nov. 
6; Pp. 213-226. A 


Tae above books may ve obtained through the Survuy Book Depart: E 
men A. 


“THE CHRISTMAS SHRINE or 
The Makers of Peace 


By Winifred | Kirkland 


When women are called the 
“ Makers of Peace” they are so 
called because of their power to 
_ make of our homes places where 
peace will be felt so keenly that 
_ the younger generation will be 
eager to bestow it on the world. 
_ Miss Kirkland calls on women to 
_ do this—in a strong appeal which 
combines the traditional beauty 
_. in content and workmanship of a 
Christmas essay and the gracious 
strength of modern womanhood. 
EP rice, 85. cents. 


eae DREAMS AND VOICES 
a : “ By Grace Hyde Trine 


- While cooperation by effective 
organization is the keynote of 


that the greatest power for good 
in the world is a home which 
_ stands for something particularly 
personal. Mrs. Trine has gath- 
ered into this charming book of 
_ hers, all the modern poetry which 
sings of the essential beauty of the 
homes which we want our young 
people to think of as ideal. : Price, 
an 00, poxcd, i ue 


i: Bookshops 600 Lexington Avenue 
us oilman or New York City 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


modern living, it is realized by all 


qT °) i eh various social agencies, and much is done to help the © 


Rainy ae come ‘unegpeead na i 
eel as. social workers know. — 
A savings fund i is an excellent. um 
- brella for use in such emergency. Do _ 
you ever wish that you could be of © 

greater service in helping people ton? 
practice thrift so that their money _ 
umbrellas would be as large and strong Hey 
as possible? furs 


| Relict funds of social agencies provide 
_ many umbrellas “for people who are caught 
ir the rain without them and without friends — 
from whorn umbrellas can be borrowed: But a 
are your umbrellas under or over-sized with — 

reference to the individual beneath and the — 
torrent above? In other words, do you give _ 
according to instinct or a midis . 


A breskdowiis in health is one of the reasons — 
why rainy days come. Educational health - 
work with children is an invaluable anti- 
deluge preparation. Do you know. how ‘to 
organize such work for the children in your 
community and for their mothers? ~The 
methods we advise have resulted from the — 
experience of many and are at your service. 


* 


SAN The Cormenittee on Home Economics of the New 

York Charity Organization Society endeavors to help 
social workers and families by the collection of informa- 
tion concérning desirable methods of budget planning, ; 
household accounting, and other means of promoting 
thrift. It studies living costs and prepares estimates a 
for use in budget planning, especially i in. connection with i 

the determination of suitable relief gant, 


The Morningside Nutrition and Horie alan Coats! in 
is the latest activity of the Committee. Here nutrition — 
work is conducted for Olaf and Patrick and Camellaand 

HS other malnourished children referred by the schools and — 


"women of the neighborhood with reference to their home 
making problems. This experimental work at the Center , 
is already serving as a guide in the establishment of La 

Meera work along similar lines elsewhere. It is also proving of ip 
marked service in providing. practical training for, the 

Nutrition Worker, thet new bam sister in the saniph work 

Wa note Pare 


_ Committee on n Home Been é 


af 


